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Venable’s New Arithmetics. 


Latest and best; present clearly most approved modern methods, a fine body 
of well graded oral and written problems and neat and compact models of slate 
work. Mailed for examination on receipt of: New Elementary, 40 cents; New 
Practical, 68 cents. 


Holmes’ New Readers. 


Remarkable for brightness of type and paper; beautiful illustration; easy 


gradaticn ; and for most interesting and instructive lessors. Mailed for examination 
or introduction; First READER, 15 cents.; SECOND, 25 cents; THIRD, 40 cents; 


FourtTH, 50 cents. 


Maury’s Geographies. . 


The popular and leading two book series. Widely used in best schools, and 
everywhere successful and satisfactory. Maury’s Physical Geography, as a 
practical text-book and work of great interest stands unrivalled. Specimen, $1.20. 


Maury’s Wall Maps. 


These are valuable and beautiful aids for any school-room. They are revised 
to recent date.. A full set of eight Maps for $10. 


Clarendon Dictionary. 


Easy reference, good authority, and small price have made this little book a 
general favorite. Price, 45 cents. 


UNIVERSITY PUBLISHING COMPANY, 
3 Tremont Place, Boston. 19 Murray Street, New York, 





FRESH AND ATTRACTIVE. 


JANE ANDREWS’ 
NEW BOOK 


THE STORIES MOTHER NATURE TOLD 
HER CHILDREN School Edition 50 cents net 
“This charming little volume contains a series 

ot short sketches that are intended to teach the 

young in an entertaining way some of the won- 
aerful things of nature, and at the same time to 
lead their thoughts into astudy of them. Thus 

*The Story of the Amber Beads’ shows us how 

the beautiful yellow gum oozing from the pines 

of the Sc tch highlands became the pretty anber 
beads we all know and admire; and so we are 
told of the trees and flowers, the tish and the in- 
sect, and of one of God’s storehouses, the wonder- 
ful coal mines. One would l».ok far before he 


would find a work 80 well calcul ited toen the 
thougotful attention of youns minds.”—, m 
rver. 


BY THE SAME AUTHOR 


THE SEVEN LITTLE SISTERS WHO LIVE 
ON THE ROUND BALL THAT FLOATS IN 
THE AIR New edition with an introduction 
by Louisa Parsons Hopkins Djlustrated. School 
edition cloth 50 cents net. 


HE SEVEN LITTLE SISTERS PROVE 
THEIR SISTERHOOD (Former title EACH 
AND ALL) lilustrated. School edition cloth 50 
cents net. 


TEN BOYS WHO LIVED ON THE ROAD FROM 
LONG AGO TO NOW 2 illustrations Cloth 
cents net. 


GEOGRAPHICAL PLAYS FOR YOUNG FOLKS 
AT SCHOOL AND AT HOME Price exch play 
in paper 15 cents. 1 United states 2 Europe 3 
Asia 4 Africa and South America 5 Australia 
and Isles of the Sea 6 The Commerce of the 
World. The above bound in one volume Cloth 
80 cents net. 


ONLY A YEAR AND WHAT IT BROUGHT 
A book for giris LUlustrated Price 8) cts. net. 





Supplementary Reading 


MRS. HORACE MANN’S BOQUET 


TH FLOWER PEOPLE. A Child’s Talk with 
e Flowers 176 pp. Illustrate’. 50 cents net. 
It is a story of a little child’s going into the gar- 
den one morning in early Spring to look for cro- 
cuses and snow drops. She pushes aside the 
snow and discoversa number of what she calls 
“little sisters,” trying to hft their graceful heads 
They thauk her for removing the cold obstruc- 
tion, and begin to tell t eir story. Throusrh the 
spring. summer and early autumn the child also 
talks with the violets, anemones, hyacinths, crown 
imperials, maytiowers, the roses and the October- 
tinted leaves. From each she learns in charming 
and simpie language its place of habitation, the 
season of its appearance, the great flower family 
to which it belongs, the purpose of its life and 
the process of its transformation. The book 
affords delight(ul reading, and at the same time 
imparts knowledge of many scientitic truths, 


A KI8S FOR A BLOW. A Collection of Stories 
for Children inculcating the principles of peace. 
39 cents net. 

The volume contains 204 p of vaiuable 
and interesting reading. No children’s librury 
should be without it and it is a capital book 
for supplementary reading in schools. 

“* »yrimary’ teachers who waut stories for their 
children will find a good store of them here.” 
—Ohw Monthly. 


NATURAL HISTORY FOR LITTLE FOLES 
6 VOLUMES 


Gpafeepete ) By 
irds 


Fishes and Reptiles 
Bees and other Insects 
Sea and River Shells With 500 Illustrations 
urchins and Corals 30 cents each 

There is nothing in which children are more in- 
terested than they are in animals and there are 
no other objects which can be used to rreater 
advantage than tho-e in instruction There are 
six books in the serivs each complete in itself 
and the six so arranve’ that together they make 
a juvenile library of natural history. 


U's 
SAYBORN TENNEY 


We will send by mail prepaid upon receipt of Introdustion Price, specimen copies to Teachers and 


School Officers for examination 
money wil! be refunded. 


a view to introduction—if not wanted, upon treir return, the 


LEE AND SHEPARD Publishers BOSTON 





JUST PUBLISHED. 


GASTINEAU’S CONVERSATION METHOD WITH THE FRENCH 








PE AUHE Conversation MetHop for SPEAKING, READING, and WRITING! 
Frencu. Intended for self-study or use in schools. With a system 
of pronunciation based on Websterian equivalents, and entirely new 
devices for obtaining a correct pronunciation. By EDMOND GAsTINEAU, 

A.M., Graduate of the Université, Paris, and Principal of the Conversation 

School, New York. 


The method here adopted is, so far as possible, that which a person follows in a foreign land 
when surrounded by those who speak only the French. In such cases the ear 1s incessantly struck 
with the sound, not of single words, but of comple’e sentences and perfect idiomatic forms; snd 


thus a limited b 
The CONVERSATION 


ut suficient collection of such sentences and idioms is gathered by the learner 
METHOD supplies the pupil from the outset with sentences in common use 


coupled with their translation and pronunciation, so that they may be easily memorized and 


mastered, and turned to immediate conversational 


account. They are then rebearsed in colo ,utal 


exercises, and when thoroughly familiar, analyzed, and the words of which they are mais up 


inserted into other forms and idioms to express a stil: 
of the method. GasTINgAU’s CONVERRSATION METHOD, ior Introduct.on, $2. 


This forms the basis 


IVISON, BLAHEMAN & CO., 
149 WABASH AVENUE, CHICAGO, ILL. 


753-755 BROADWAY, NEW YORK. 


ter vanety of meaning. 





THe Most PRACTICAL AND POPULAR UF THE 


MANY ExCELLENT TEXxT-BOOKS RECENTLY PuB- MOWRY’S STUDIES IN 


LISHED ON THIS SUBJECT. 


Published less than one year ago, and already 
adopted for use in a large number of the leading 
High Schools, Normal Schoo's, Seminaries, 


Academies, etc., of the country. New Yor«: 740 & 742 Broadway. 


CIVIL COVERNMENT 


INTRODUCTORY PRICE, 94 CENTS. 
SILVER, BURDETT & CO. Publishers 50 Bromfield St., BOSTON. 


CHICAGO: 122 & 124 Wabash Ave. 


“ Mowry’s ‘Studies in Civil Government’ ti» the 
hest book yet on the subject,” A. 8S. Rue, Princi- 
a Sea School, Worcest.r, Mass. 

A sample copy wil) be mailed to any 
teacher for exwmination on receipt of Int roduc- 


tory Price, (#4cents). Examine Mowry’s ‘ Studies 
tn Civil Government,’ before beginning with 
another " 
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‘Colored Crayons 


MAP DRAWING. 


These crayons are unequaled 
for quality and depth of color. 
Ask your stationer for “ Drxon’s 
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W. H. Walmsiey & vo. 
SUCCESSORS TO 
R. & J. BECE, 
1016 Chestnut St., Phila. 





Microscopes and all 
Accessories and Ap- 
peratus, Photogra- 
phic Outfits for Ama- 
teurs, Spectacles, 
Eye-Glasses, Opera 
and Marine Glasses, 
etc., etc. 


Illustrated Price _ List 
mailed free to any address, 
mention this paper im cor- 
responding with us. 


EIMER & AMEND, 
206, 207, 209, and 211 Third venue, 


NEw YORE. 
Importersand Manufacturers of 


Chemical Apparatus, 
AND 
JHEMICALLY PURE CHEMICALS. 











lied with the best goods at the lowest :— 
yee "8 Burners Combustion , 
maces. & ee in manvfacture, 





ANDREWS M’F’C CO., 


Manufacturers of the only 


Dovetailed School Furniture 


IN THE WORLD. 








ANDREWS’ 


Glo Tella- 
cians, aps, 

of all 
kinds, Bilack- 


boards, Dust- 
less Erasers 
and Crayons. 

Just Published. 
Goff’s Histori- 
cal Map of U.S. 
Plain, incisive 
and complete. 
Send for circular. 


Andrews M’fg Company, 
76 FIFTH AVE., Near 14th St., N. Y. 


A. H. Andrews & Co., 195 Wabash Ave., Chicago 
and Post and Stockton Sts., San Francisco. 
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OLD BOOKS. OLD MAGAZINES. 


Do you want to sell them? They will bring 
you cash. 


No. A MILLER aa" old Beats 


CHICAGO. 
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¥OSEPH GILLOTT’S f 


COLD MEDAL, PARIS EXPOSITION, |878. 
SOLD BY ALL DEALERS. 
For ARTISTIC USE in fine drawings, Nos. 659 (the celebrated Crowquill), 290 and 291. For 
FINE WRITING, wos. 303, 604, ana Ladies’, 170. For BROAD WRITING, Nos. 294, 389, and 
Stub Point, 849. For GENERAL WRITING, Nos. 404, 332, 390, and 604. 


JOSEPH GILLOTT & SONS, 91 John Street, HX. Y. 





PENS. 


HENRY HOR, Soie Agent. 





FOR PRACTICE ON 


Drawin, 
Scale, 


School Aids. 


THE SCHOOL JOURNAL. 


We offer an unrivaled line, considering the expense, School 
Rules and Compasses, the Mechanic’s Scale, International Rule, 
Board, T-square and 45° and 60° Triangles, Protractor 
lliptograph, Graduated Open-frame Triangle, Primary, 
Drawing Tablets and Stencils for Our Little Artist. 
Drawing Board, T-square and Triangles. mailed for 35 cents.) No 
teacher interested in drawin 
It treats o 
Folding, Clay Modeling, and many kindred things which a wide- 
awake teacher wishes to understand. Sent free to all who mention 


MILTON BRADLEY CoO., 


SCHOOL DRAWING INSTRUMENTS 4 


PAPER AND THE BLACKBOARD. 


(Sample set, 


should be without our Catalogue of 
Form Study, Stick Laying, Paper 


SPRINCFIELD, MASS. 





KE. 


gold and silver. 
Mr. E. R. STOCKWELL. 





R. STOCKWELL, 
19 JOHN STREET, 
MANUFACTURER OF 
Badges, Medals, Pins, Rings, ete., for Ravi of 
Seminaries and Schools. BADGES and DALS 
for Graduates, PINS and RINGS for 


Dear Sir :—Enclosed you will find Draft for which please give credit. Super- 
intendent Ireland, the graduation 
greatly pleased with them, and if I have anything to do with ordering medals 
for next year’s Commencement you may look for another order. Vv. VoL 


NEW YORK. 





Classes, in 
ASBURY PARK, N. J., June 22, 1888. 


class, and all who have seen the medals are 


B Roy, Committee. 
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Practical Books on Building. 


: Perspective 


Shetth. 





COTTAGES. 


COTTAGES; or, Hints on Economical Building. 
Containing’ 24 Plates of Medium and Low Cost 
Bouse, Santen by different New York 
Arch ce her with ge Letter- 
der + Hints on Economical 

aes oma a Chapter on the Water Supply, 

Drainage, Sewerage, Heat and Ventilation, and 

oor er Sanitary” Questions Relating to Country 

M. PAUL GERHARD. Compiled 

— Edited & w. a Architect. One 
8vo VOL., clot: Price, $1.00. 


LOW COST HOUSES. Including Prize Designs, 
with Elevations, Plans, —_ Specifications. 
Bills ot Matenals, and Estimates of Cost. 13 
large (11x14) Plates of Practicul Designs, costing 
trom $500 to $3,000. Price, $1.00. 


SEASIDE AND SOUTHERY HOUSES. 12 Plates 
Designs for ary Houses, with Ample 
Vecamian Suited to a Summer Climate. Aver- 
age Cost $1,500. Price, postpaid, $1.00. 


HOUSES FROM $500 TO $2,500. Giving Per- 
spectives. Elevations, and Plans, with Specifi- 
cations, Bills of Materials, and Estima’ of 
Cost. One Paper Portfolio, 12 Plates, contain- 
ing a $590 House, ee ee , $900 
House, three $1,000 Houses, $1,200 House. } 1,50u 
House, $2, House, and a $2,500 Bouse, rice, 
post-paid, $1.00. 


THE SURBURBAN COTTAGE; Its Design and 
Construction. By TLL, Architect. 
One 8vo vol., cloth. “at Iustrations. Price, 


HOUSE PLANNING. 
HOUSE PLANNING, ART OF. Everybody 


who intends to build should read this book. 
One 12mo. yol., cloth. Fuliy illustrated. Price, 


$1.00. 
INTERIORS. 

INTERIOR DECORATION. Containing, be- 
sides introductory reno ers on, The 
Hall, The Staircase 
The *Dining-room. ‘the Study, T 
Fully illustrated with 65 Denwings. Price, $3.00. 

INTERIOR W pWORK F HOUSES OF 

MODE RATE Soar. ina Closets; De- 
Cee Closets . An “Angle Fire-place and 
Parlor Mantel, with Details; Book Shelves, 






JAS. W. QUEEN & c0., 


ILADELPHIA. 


New Table Air- 
pumps, Superior 
Lever Air-pumps 
Lowest Rates to 
SBehools. Corres- 
pondence desired. 
Mention this Jour- 
NAL. 


CALIGRAPH 


GREATEST SPEED ON RECORD || 


T. W. Osborne wrote 179 words in one 
single minute on the CALIGRAPH, the 
Champion Machine of the World. 


100,000 
Daily 
Users. 
















G. A. MeBride wrote 129 words in a sing!+ 


minute, Blindfolded, thus in each case 
proving the faisity of many of the state- 
ments of our competitors. 





For full and correct account of above test, address 


THE AMERICAN WRITING MACHINE CO., 
HARTFORD, CONN. 


BRANCH OFFICES:-—237 Broadway, N. Y.; 
14 W. 4th Street. Cincinnati, O.; 1003 Arch 
Street, Philadelphia. 





-MAGIC LAN TERNS 
oil oT NS 
. 1ST PRE f 


IPTICONS 








LANGUAGES. 


; THE RP Resmacknow: 
pean authority as 
thetbest of all Natural Methods. 

New edition of text books in French and Ger- 
man 20w ready, ; 
‘Teachers employ! this method are taught its 
application, free of at 


THE BERLITZ SCHOOL OF LANGUAGES, 


Boston: 154 qrempont St. Phila: 1523 Chestnut St. 

New York: Madiso' Washington : 723 14th St 

Brooklyn: «Court § St. Berlin: 113 rstrasse. 
ree at Asbury Par 





iorneate BOOKS. 
Bporr'S ING TABLE AND as 
MAT 5 a-Practical Mechanic. 


One 8vo vol., cloth, 182 pages. Pricé, $1.50. 


SANITATION. 
IMPROVED PRUMBING APPLIANCES. By 
PICKERING PUTNAM, Architect. 91 La 
tions oro. 8vo ve ‘cloth. Price reduced from 


G IN AGE AND GE 
E 5 and lhustra- 
tions. One Oo vol. Price, $1.50. 














An Architectural Weekly. Published 
every Saturday. Devoted to Architecture, 
Engineering, Furniture, Decoration, and 
Ornament. 

Subscription, $6.00 per year, 15 cents 
per copy. Sample free. 





Modern Architectural Designs and Details. 


Issued monthly. Containing six finely ba 
cuted Plates of Cottages and carefully 
details, with somipere eoag iY Py and 
Gelatine Print. Size of plate, llxl4 noe. 

Subscription, $5.00 per year; $2.50 for six 
months: Biss” for - Hog months, or 50 conta a 
copy. Sample copy 25 cents. 





WILLIAM T. COMSTOCK, Publisher, 23 Warren Street, NEW YORK, 


Catalogues of Architectural and Scientific Books, furnished on application, 


Carpente Builders, Lumbermen, and a T 


Park 
discount, x write to Ber- 


Summer C 
cane Con W?ifadlaon Sauaie 





‘|\STATE NORMAL SCHOOL, 


NEW PALTZ, N, Y. 
panes to Pam ar teachers for the patie 
sound toxt- Me hod Krave 
Tuition free and text- furnished. ve = 
expenses paid one way. For circulars or further 
information, address, 
FRANK S. CAPEN, Principal, _ 
New Paltz, Ulster Co., N. ¥- 








NEW ENGLAND 


CONSERVATORY. 


rece etre under ablest Masters io 
M FINE Abtb ae ELOOUSTON, rr 
ERATURE, ALANG 

Tuition $5 to 


CULTURE 
n tava including Steam 


lawn | Heal and cor Lights $o to. $1.50 per wok 


E. TOURJEE, Director, Franklin 8q., BOSTON. 
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~The School Journal. 


THz CLEAREST POSSIBLE STATEMENT OF 


EDUCATION. 


TRUTH IN THE LIGHT OF TO-DAY, 


THE MOST SUGGESTIVE IDEAS PERTAINING TO 


THE MOST PHILOSOPHICAL METHODS OF TEACHING. 











ESTABLISHED 1870. 


THE SCHOOL JOURNAL. 


A WEEKLY JOURNAL OF EDUCATION. 


AMOS M. KELLOGG, 
JEROME ALLEN, 


~ ‘Terms for E. L. KELLOGG & CO.’S Publications. 
The School Journal. (Weekly.) $2.50 a year. 


The Teachers’ Institute and Practical Teacher 
(Monthly.) $1.25 a year. 


Treasure-Trove. 


Editors. 


(Monthly.) Jliustrated. $1.00 a year. 


CLUB RATES FOR ONE YVEARTO ONE ADDRESS. 
The School Journal and Treasure-Trove, $3. 
The Teachers’ Institute and Treasure-Trove,$1.80 


E. L. KELLOGG & CO., 
EDUCATIONAL PUBLISHERS, 
25 Clinton Place, (8th St.) N. Y. 
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Happy the man that, when his day is done, 
Lies down to sleep with nothing of regret. 

The battle he has fought may not be won, 
The fame he sought be just as fleeting yet. 

Folding at last his hands upon his breast, 
Happy is he, if, hoary and forspent, 

He sinks into the last, eternal rest, 
Breathing these words : ‘‘I am content.” 


But happier he that, while his blood is warm, 
Sees hopes and friendships dead about him lie, 
Bares his brave breast to envy’s bitter storm, 
Nor shuns the poison barbs of calumny ; 
And ‘mid it all stands sturdy and elate, 
Girt only in the armor God hath meant 
For him who ‘neath the buffetings of fate, 
Can say to God and man: *‘I am content.” 
— EUGENE FIELD. 





[5 what direction is educational advance to pro- 

ceed ¢ To stand still is impossible. We must 
g0 forward or backward. The JourNAL has pro. 
nounced opinions, but it would like to hear from 
those who object to the positions we take. 





‘THE time will come, in the good future, when 

offices will seek men and not men offices. 
Especially do we think it is very degrading for any 
first-class educator to colicit influence that he may 
be appointed the United States Commissioner of 
Education. This office, the highest, although not the 
best paid, of all educational offices in this country, 
should seek the holder of it. It is humiliating to 
know that any man, who is qualified to become 
United States Cominissioner, should ask any other 
man to lift his finger in his behalf. His character 
should be so high, and his native qualifications so 
apparent, that every one would testify to his emi 
nent fitness for the place. Let us hope that future 
years may not only make the Bureau of Education 
far more useful than it is, but far more removed 
from the self-seeking of hungry aspirants. 





HAT is the remedy? We mean what remedy 
will reach the needs, say of workingmen ? 

For example, there has been ten millions of money 
spent by workingmen during the past ten years, and 
yet they have attained to no solid benefit. Now, 
there is to be a great attempt made by them to 
reduce the working day to eight hours. The 
account of all these efforts makes painful reading. 
The reason is that, substantially, there is but one 
remedy that really lies in man’s power, and that is 
enlightenment. : 
When Mr. Powderly proposed to inaugurate a 
great reform by unionizing the workingmen of the 
country we urged that instead he propose educating 
them. He said that was his plan, but previous 
to that he must unite them. He united them and 
they have had the dear education of experience. 
We still urge the workingman to educate himself 
and his children. . 
It is not that men are working more than eight 
hours per day that is hurting them. Work is not a 
curse to mankind. Ignorance is the foe that must 
be overcome. The man who really wants to benefit 
mankind sets out like Jesus and Socrates to set 
mankind to thinking, to think deep and foundation 
thoughts, to get hold of first truths, to meditate 
upon the universe, its Creator, and man. Those who 
usually attempt to reform mankind without having 
studied deeply, begin to wash the outside of the 
cup and platter; it is man’s heart and mind that 
need reforming. 

The effort of the parent isin the right direction; 
the child is told the names and uses of things, 
to speak and write what is right and what is 
wrong, and to labor to earn a living. As people 
advance in civilization they advance these lines. 
The schools are special agencies for this work; the 
teacher is the special laborer. To advance mankind, 
advance the teachers. 

To look back on the efforts of ignorant teachers in 
this city who have tried to tell the carpenters, the 
masons, the printers, the feather- workers, the car- 
drivers what to do, during the past ten years, 
is indeed fraught with pain. Money has been given 
freely to them, but the blind undertook to lead the 
blind. Thousands now see it; but they are 
probably not yet ready to follow the only true way 
out—and that is the way of enlightenment. 
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SUBSCRIBER asks us if we think a teacher 
should also teach in the Sunday-school. We 
would not put it in quite that way. It is not should 
he teach, but may he teach in the Sunday-school. 
Every teacher imbued with a real love of benefit- 
ing children, will want to teach them in the Sunday- 
schools, and if he has the strength he will] do so. 
He has little opportunity to teach them tke interest- 
ing and important knowledge that is found in the 
Bible; and we who have that knowledge know how 
precious it is to us. The writer well remembers 








going six miles, every Sunday morning, for several 


years, to hold a Sunday-school, and would not part 
with the precious experiences thus obtained. Our 
counsel to the teacher is to make himself felt in all 
directions, intellectual, moral, and religious. Let 
him broaden his influence. Let bim make himself 
known as a promoter of all that is good, elevating, 
and ennobling. 


+ -@--+ - — 


ig seemed very singular to us in Washington that 

Mr. Winsbip, the accomplished editor of the 
Boston Journal of Education, should be found 
defending superintendents without practical educa- 
tional experience. He gave them a certificate of 
ability without their asking for it, too. Now, we 
think that these men are a dead weight to the pro- 
fession. We refer to city, township, county, and 
village superintendents; such men as Superinten- 
ents Higbee, of Pennsylvania, and Draper, of New 
York, are not called on to meet and instruct teach- 
ers and inspect schools, and do not therefore come 
under the rule, The rule should have no exception, 
that men who are to teach what to do, should know 
how to do it. 

There are plenty of people that need more money, 
and who are willing to superintend schools to get it 
—and such superintendence! Generally such men 
are wise enough to leave the teaching of teachers 
alone, and devote themselves wholly to the 
general outside appearance, the order, the cleanli- 
ness, and management. But that is not superinten- 
dence as Mr. Balliet defined it. In his able paper 
he said this officer must teach the teachers the art 
and science of education; the former by actually 
teaching; the Jatter by expounding the principles of 
an art he understands. 

It did not occur to us that there was any excuse 
fora custom so entirely bad as that of electing 
aman to do what he was incompetent to perform. 
There is another thing to be said; the. office is one 
that belongs to the advanced teachers and they 
should not be deprived of it. To put in the 
place of Supt. Seaver any other than an accom- 
plished teacher would be a discouragement to the 
whole body of school principals in Boston. 

While we doubt not that some men, not teachers, 
have acquitted themselves well as superintendents, 
it has not been because they understood the art and 
science of teaching. They were wise enough to 
employ experts to do what they could not do. As 
one such remarked: *‘If I find things going bad in 
one of my schools, I have one of my best teachers 
go there and straighten up matters.” 

But the @octrine that one not practically 
acquainted with school-room work should be set to 
superintending those who do, is a most pernicious 
one. 


of-- 


T ought to be noted by every thinking teacher 
that the manual training movement is but a 
faither development of objective methods of teach- 
ing. It is anextension of the great discoveries of 
Pestalozzi. In this country, about thirty years ago, 
Prof. E. A. Sheldon, then at the head of the Oswego 
Normal School, felt the need of employing more 
objective methods. A Miss Jones was sent for from 
England; she was a teacher in a school near Lon- 
don founded to extend Prstalozzian ideas in 
England. For several years this accomplished lady 
assisted to make objective methods known at 
Oswego, and seta wave in motion that has acquired 
force as it spread. 

It has been apparent for ten years that America 
was preparing to advance beyond the metiiods that 
had been employed in the schools. The movement 
has begun, and the question now is, are the teachers 
ready toemploy Pestalozzi’s ideas to a greater ex- 
tent than formerly. All of the good methods now 
employed are r:ally of Pestalozzian origin, though 
few know it. Again, will the teachers take up this 


movement intelligently, or will they wait to be 
forced to do it by the churches / 
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TROUBLE FROM TWO SOURCES. 


Much has been said recently in our papers concerning 
our public schools, and it ‘is evident that most 
of the trouble connected with them arises from two 
sources : 

1. An incorrect conception in the public mind of what 
education is, and 

2. A want of business common sense in the manage- 
ment of school affairs. 

When a contractor undertakes to build a house, he 
first studies the plans and counts the cost, and then 
binds himself to deliver the building according to the 
specifications. As the work progresses it is under 
general supervision, and at certain stages of the work, 
provided what has been done is satisfactory, specified 
sums are paid. ‘The contractor is independent in his 
work, only bound to present the building according to 
his contract. No one directs whom he shall employ or 
how much he shall pay for material or labor. He can 
make contracts with his men to work five or twelve 
hours a day, just as he can agree with them. He is 
only held responsible for results, and that the work 
shall be accomplished within a specified time. 

Now for the application. To a principal is entrusted 
the care of the school. He is the contractor. All his 
assistant teachers should be nominated by himself. If he 
is able to manage a school he should be trusted with the 
work, and his success measured by results. All inter- 
ference with him in reference to special plans should 
be considered an impertinence. His assistant teachers 
should learn to look to him and to him alone; but the 
whole should pass under frequent review in a general 
way by the city superintendent and his assistants. 
Teaching methods, and plans, belong to the principal 
and his assistants. Trustees may have a place in a 
system of public instruction, but it is not their place to 
interfere in any way with the methods of teaching, or 
with the appointing of the teachers. If a city does 
not direct the superintendent of the new aqueduct in 
reference to what men he shall employ, and how much 
he shall pay, why should trustees, or the board of 
education, direct a principal as to what assistants he 
shall employ, or exactly how much or in what way he 
shall teach? We have many able principals in New 
York City, but they have all, in many ways, been much 
hindered by unwarranted interference. 

Again, a board of education should have nothing to 
do with outlining the professional part of school work. 
This should be committed into the hands of educational 
experts, and their decision should be received with the 
highest degree of respect. As it now is, eminent men 
from various walks of life are called to administer a 
public system of education concerning which they know 
very little, and especially to dictate in reference to 
special professional work about which most of them are 
entirely ignorant. If we leave to doctors, lawyers, and 
clergymen their own especial work, why should not the 
board of education leave to educational students that 
which especially relates to the administration of 
methods and plans of school administration? This med- 
dling with things that are not understood has wrought 
great mischief in this world of ours in many ways, and 
is bringing great injury to-day upon the schools in this 
city. The members of the board of education, as ladies 
and gentlemen, are held in the highest esteem, but few 
of them usually profess to be educational experts. 

No changes should be made until after the greatest 
deliberation. School affairs in this country are in a 
transition state. What is done now may remain for the 
next fifty years. It is the part of wisdom, then, to move 
wisely. Hasty action will be certain to plunge the 
schools into greater difficulties, and render the future 
work of reform much more difficult than it is at present. 





THE SOUTH AND THE BLAIk BILL. 

Judge James K. Hook, state superintendent of public 
instruction for Georgia, says that President Harrison, 
when in the Senate, voted both times for the Blair bill, 
when it was before that body. The Republican National 
Platforms of 1884 and 1888, both declare in favor of 
federal aid to education, and General Harrison’s letter 
.of acceptance of the presidential nomination is a 
direct indorsement of the platform, and of such aid to 
education in the South. His inaugural address is full of 
tthe subject, without discussing specific measures, and 
the common understanding now is that the education 
bill will be passed by the next Congress, Nothing can 
prevent it, if the people who desire it make their wishes 
known through the press, by memorials to Congress, and 
by the action of their representatives. It will be the 


fault of the people and not of the President if the bill 
does not become a law during the next Congress. But 
the friends of the measure should remember that they 
must perform their duty by demanding its passage in 
such a way that the Congress shall understand their 
will. The necessity of temporary national aid to com- 
mon schools is not decreasing, and the friends of educa- 
tion should everywhere arouse themselves for a mighty 
and universal effort to secure the immediate passage of 
this most important of all public measures. It isa burn- 
ing shame that the South has not received aid long ago. 
The people of the South are, and have been, struggling 
under loads enough to crush any people, but we know 
the stuff of which American men and women are made 
of, and so we know the reason of their endurance. But 
the limit will be‘reached. Those politicians who can not 
see their way clear to provide the means for educating 
all the children in all parts of their country, can not see 
clearly enough to read the Constitution and Washing- 
ton’s farewell address. What makes us great? Ignor- 
ance?. Why then foster it? Some one asks, ‘‘ Are we 
fostering it?” Look at the number of our illiterates 
north and south and judge. There is no need of argu- 
ment when a house is on fire. It must be put out. 
Everybody knows that. But it is useless to argue with 
those who will not see ; none are so blind. 





— 


EDITORIAL CORRESPONDENCE.. 





It is remarkable how little the effect of the winter 
meeting of the school superintendentsShas upon Wash- 
ington. This is due to the political character of the 
city ; those who come there or live there, have little in- 
terest in questions relating to progress. In one sense 
the city is a vast camp ; the people live like the people 
of New York or Baltimore, but they de not feel like 
them ; they are not interested in local questions because 
they do not elect a single.officer. 

Still there was some comment on the meeting. Dr. 
Harris’ paper, on the “‘ Psychology of Manual Train- 
ing,” was said not to evince much study or labor. The 
discussion on ‘‘ Examination of Teachers,” was not 
deemed a strong one at all. Messrs. White, Wise, 
Harris, and Hancock did not meet the main question, 
nor propose a remedy if one was needed. The paper by 
Supt. Balliet, of Springfield,on ‘‘School Superintendence ” 
seemed to give great satisfaction. He takes the ground 
that the great mass of teachers need constant instruc- 
tion in methods and principles, and the question for the 
superintendent to solve is how to accomplish this. The 
JOURNAL has pointed out for fifteen years that this is the 
great educational question of the day. 

A visit to the high school was made to inspect the 
manual training done in its vicinity. Several rooms 
devoted to cooking, and to the bench-work and forging 
were visited. Supt. Powell has made an excellent be- 
ginning, and only needs money to extend it parallel to 
the whole course from the first primary to the last year 
of the high school. The same interest that is seen in all 
properly conducted manual training schools exists here, 
Arriving at Baltimore, after a brief visit to the cele- 
brated Walter's gallery of paintings, a call was made at 
the office of City Supt. Wise. Finding that he was in 
his office only in the afternoon, I went out to inspect 
the fine buildings of the city for a time. On my return 
I had an interesting visit with Mr. Wise and his assist- 
ant. Baltimore has taken up manual training, but I 
was not able to visit the schools at this time. It is safe 
to say that when a man of Mr. Wise’s brain and culture 
is at the head of a system it will flourish, unless the poli- 
ticians hamper him. 

As I stated in my letter from Philadelphia, my visit 
to the manual training school was short, last month, but 
it left me curious to know and see more. The name is a 
misnomer; it should be youth garden, or something 
similar, We need a term very much; we have child 
gardens ; we are coming toadvanced child gardens ; and 
youth gardens. The school is really a high school con- 
ducted on the best educational principles. Wm. L. Sayre 
is the principal, and from him, as we went about, I gained 
some interesting items. 

(1) There are three hundred pupils there now ; there 
would be four hundred if there was room ; a three years’ 
course. The pupils take up (1) language, (2) science, (3) 
mathematics, (4) drawing, (5) construction (tool-work). 

The first four are extensively and thoroughly pur- 
sued in the two upper stories ; the latter is carried on 
on the first floor. The first four are pursued in many 
ways differently from the book-method-way of most 
high schools: in general, if an objective way can be 





found it is employed. 








(2) It is somewhat curious that the pupils are mainly 
sons of clergymen, lawyers, doctors, and literary men, 
&c. The working people want their sons to have a 
literary education, thinking thereby to have them escape 
the drudgery they. have had. Of the fifty-eight gradu- 
ates last year, twenty have gone into colleges, two are 
clerks, six electricians, sixteen machinists, a number 
are students of law, medicine, &c. 

(3) The deep interest of the students was apparent. 
While sitting in the principal's office after the session 
was over, pupil after pupil came in for permission to 
stay and work in the shops. No rules are needed, nor 
punishments ; no disorder arises. There was an air of self- 
government, self-management, that was very apparent, 

This school only needs room to expand largely; a 
thousand pupils will come to it in a few years. 

A. M. K. 





IMPORTANCE OF THE DISTRICT SCHOOL. 





A superintendent in Florida says that ‘‘ the most im- 
portant school in the state, to the ordinary citizen, is 
the one at his door, and he should spare no pains nor 
expense to make it so good that the children of himself 
and his neighbors may receive first-rate common school 
training therein.” 

Another from South Carolina says that “‘ we can get 
on for many years to come with a modicum of school- 
ing, if only our people advance surely in economy, thrift, 
and in the intelligent appreciation of the real benefits 
of the common school education. We do not need book- 
learning so much as we need training in independence 
and self-reliance.” 

The latter words came to us from honest old South 
Carolina. These are the guns she is firing to-day. 





A POLITICAL VIEW OF THE UNION. 





Alabama, Arkansas, Florida, Georgia, Kentucky, 
Louisiana, Maryland, Mississippi, Missouri, North and 
South Carolina, Tennessee, Texas, Virginia, and West 
Virginia, fifteen Southern States, send thirty democra- 
tic senators. 

Colorado, Connecticut, Illinois, Iowa, Kansas, Maine, 
Massachusetts, Michigan, Minnesota, Nebraska, Nevada, 
New Hampshire, New York, Oregon, Pennsylvania, 
Rhode Island, Vermont, and Wisconsin, eighteen North- 
ern states, send thirty-six republican senators. 

California, Delaware, and Ohio send one senator of 
each party. Two Northern states—Indiana and New 
Jersey—send four democratic senators. 

From the Southern states there 1s one republican 
senator. 

From the Northern states there are six democratic 
senators. Of these the one from Ohio, the one from 
California, and the two from Indiana, represent states 
which have since their election become republican. 





A SCHOOL-BOOK SYNDICATE. 





A “syndicate,” in its ordinary sense, means a com- 
bination for the purpose of controlling prices of some 
commodity. In this sense there is no syndicate. The 
association of school-book publishers has to do solely 
with the introduction of books, but has nothing what- 
ever to do with the prices of books. The articles of 
association expressly provide that each publisher shall 
be free to fix his own prices and his own discounts, and 
there shall be no restraint as to the number of books 
published. 

While the rules of the association will not allow one 
house to usé its influence and its agents to put out the 
books of another house in the association, any school 
board is at liberty to examine books for itself, and can 
put out the books of any house and put in the books of 
any other house. Since the formation of the present 
book association, six years ago, the price of not a single 
school-book has been advanced, and on the contrary the 
prices of many books have been reduced. 

Owing to the fact that agents are not allowed to dis- 
place books, changes of books are much less frequent 
than formerly, and in this way the people have been 
specially favored. In no respect does this association 
interfere with the liberty of free choice of books, and in 
no case does it enhance the price of books ; but on the 
other hand it, in some ways, is a positive benefit to the 
people. 

The JouRNAL believes that too much money is spent 
in making some of our school-books, and in some cases 
the prices are too high, but it insists that the so-called 
“‘ syndicate ” has nothing whatever to do with it. 
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A NUT FOR THE OBJECTORS TO MANUAL 
TRAINING TO CRACK. 


Girard College gives a remarkable proof of the value 
of industrial training in education. It was once diffi- 
cult to find places for over nine boys out of ten. For 
the last two years, although the labor market is always 
growing more and more full, not one boy in a hundred 
has missed a place. Will some conservative advocate 
of antediluvian teaching explain this fact ? 





HE WAS CHAMPION. 





The saddest sentence we have read for years we clip 
from the New England Journal of Education of last 
week. Speaking of the recent superintendents’ meeting 
at Washington it says :— 

‘Dr. E. E. Whive, Cincinnati, was the champion, 
pre-eminent, of the anti-manual training forces. He 
never talked more easily. He spoke more fluently than 
any other member of the department, and was always 
welcome.” 

It was easy for him to oppose ‘‘ manual training.” 
Why? Because he “was always welcome.” Let this 
sentence remain on record. We venture the prediction 
that the time is near at hand when anti-manual training 
speeches will not be so welcome. We recognize Dr. 
White’s eminent ability, and so all the more are we sorry 
he is putting himself on the wrong side of a question 
certain to be decided against him. The world*moves 
right on, even though some good men are mistakingly 
led to oppose its progress. 





WE are very desirous of hearing from Mr. Giffin’s last 
dictation, viz., the ‘‘ Letter” in answer to the advertise- 
ment for a book-keeper. Address Principal Wm. M. 
Giffin, Lawrence street school, Newark, N. J. 


~ 
a 


Mr. A. E. FRYE, author of ‘Child and Nature,” 
recently won the middle weight university champion. 
ship in wrestling, and a beautiful solid-silver cup as a 
trophy. He has been in training for this since his 
return to his law studies the last of January. A four- 
mile run, a six-mile walk, two hours of gymnasium 
training, two lessons in wrestling, and careful dieting, 
has been his daily preparation during the past month ; 
and although he weighed only 139 pounds, he won the 
championship up to 160 pounds; so it can be judged 
what his physical condition is, notwithstanding his hard 
year’s work. Geography lecturing evidently agrees 
with him. 





. 
-- 





C. GooDWIN CLARK recently died at his home in 
Allston, at the age of sixty-three. He was born at Guil- 
ford, Conn., of good old Puritan stock. He was a 
student of Dr. Philbrick in the Connecticut State Nor- 
mal School, and was afterwards a teacher there. He 
won reputation as a grammar master in New Haven, 
and came to Boston asa sub-master in the Bigelow 
school, and afterwards became master. Upon the death 
of Mr. Barrett, of the Lincoln school, he was transferred 
to that school, and upon the organization of the Gaston, 
became its principal. } 





Jouns Hopkins UNIVERSITY has done a work in the 
higher education, which makes its success a concern to 
all who wish to see the spread of knowledge go on. 
Fortunately the special fund of $100,000 which has just 
been raised will enable the university with its other re- 
sources to continue its work for two years longer, until 
dividends are resumed by the Baltimore and Ohio, or 
its other property can be made productive. 





Our paper is again full of good things for thinking 
teachers: ‘* Teachers’ Examinations,” by Supt. Newell ; 
“School Principals,” by Supts. Greenwood and How- 
land ; “‘ Examinations,” by Supt. Littlefield ; “‘ The City 
Superintendent,” by W. S. Blair ; ‘‘ State Institutes,” by 
Supt. Jones; ‘Examination of Teachers,” by Dr. 
White ; “State Teachers’ Institutes,” by Sec. John W. 
Dickinson and Supt. A. G. Lane; ‘“‘ Manual Training,” 
by Supt. Seaver and Jerome Allen ; “‘ Education in the 
South,” by W. R. Garrett ; and “ The State and Higher 
Education,” by Supt. Campbell. This is not all. Next 
week we shall resume our usual order both as to quan- 
tity and arrangements. We are receiving a great many 
letters just now. Let them come: we will try to take 
care of them. 
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ADONIJAH STRONG WELCH. 





The subject of this brief sketch was born in East 
Hampton, Connecticut, in the year 1821. The first 
eighteen years of his life were spent im and near his 
native town, where he learned and practiced the trade 
of making sleigh bells. He emigrated to Michigan in 
1839, and made preparation to enter the university of 
that state in the academy at Romeo. He was admitted 
to the university in 1848, and was graduated from it in 
1846. During his university course he made ah excel- 
lent record for scholarship and ability. From 1844 until 
the date of his graduation in 1846, he had charge of the 
preparatory department of the university. His success 
in this work, and the pleasure he took in performing it, 
undoubtedly determined the direction of his course of 
life, though for a time he persisted in his original inten- 
tion to engage in the practice of law. In pursuance of 
this design, he removed to Detroit immediately after 
graduation, and spent the succeeding year as a student, 
with the law firm of Lothrop & Duffield. In 1847, 
receiving a call to Jonesville to the principalship of the 
first Union school established in Michigan, he began his 
career as a teacher, which has hardly been interrupted 
until the present time, a period of over forty years. The 
excellence of his administration of this institution 
brought him prominently before the public as a teacher 
of extraordinary merit, as an instructor of great ability, 
and a disciplinarian of unusual power. In 1851 he was 
tendered, and he accepted, the principalship of the State 
Normal School at Ypsilanti, Michigan. Entering upon 
duty in October of that year, he organized it and admin- 
istered its affairs, until ill-health made it necessary to 
resign this charge in the summer of 1865. During his 
connection with the Michigan State Normal School, he 
organized, and was president of, the State Teachers’ 
Association, a body which, from the beginning, has 
powerfully influenced the course and the progress of 
public education in the state of Michigan. 

His management of the normal school, his lectures on 
education, delivered in all parts of the state, and his 
services as a conductor of teachers’ institutes, were of 
such a character as to make him one of the foremost 
men of his state in its educational affairs. Upon leav- 
ing the normal school in 1865, he removed to Florida, 
where he gave his time and his best energies in helping 
to bring that state back into the Union. In 1867 he was 
elected a senator from Florida to fill an unexpired term 
in the senate of the United States. Returning North in 
1868 he accepted a call to the presidency of the Iowa 
State College of Agriculture and Mechanical Arts. He 
organized and opened this institution in 1869. He con- 
ducted its affairs for fifteen years with its accustomed 
energy and success. 

To his great ability as an executive is largely due the 
prominence which this college has achieved among 
American institutions of its kind. Resigning his charge 
in 1884, again on account of ill health and business 
interests, which called him abroad, he spent a year in 
Germany. Upon his return in 1885 he accepted the 
chair of history of civilization and practical psychology 
in the institution over which he had so long and so suc- 
cessfully presided. He is at the present time occupied 
in the duties of this professorship. 

As an acknowledgment of his broad scholarship and 
eminent public service, he received in 1873 from the 
University of Iowa the degree of Doctor of Laws, and 
in 1878 the Univer ity of Michigan conferred the same 
high, but well deserved, honor upon him. He is the 


author of several educational works, among which are 
an ‘‘ Analysis of the English Sentence,” ‘“‘ A Treatise 
upon Object Lessons,” an elementary work entitled, 
“Talks on Psychology,” and a more advanced work 
upon the same subject, called ‘ Psychology for 
Teachers.” The most widely known and extensively 
used of these books is his ‘‘ Analysis of the English Sen- 
tence.” His ‘“‘ Psychology for Teachers” was published 
very recently, but after careful examination of its con- 
tents, we do not hesitate to predict that it will, as it 
becomes better known to those interested in this line of 
investigation, have a marked influence upon American 
schools, and establish for its author a wide reputation 
for close and accurate thinking, and for exceptional 
clearness and terseness of expression. 

Since the above was in type the wires have brought 
us the sad intelligence that Dr. Welch died at Pasadena, 
Cal., March 15. The particulars concerning the last of 
his life will in due time be given to our readers. In the 
meantime the young men must come forward to fill the 
gaps the departure of the fathers are making. 





DIFFICULTY OF WORK.—TEACHING TOO MUCH. 

CHARLES G. LELAND, in his excellent book on 
** Practical Education,” says that in his youth he was at 
several schools and 1s firmly convinced that there was 
in all an average waste or loss of time and work of at 
least fifty per cent., owing to the needless difficulty of 
the tasks allotted: ‘‘I never once had a lesson that was 
not really harder than it should have been. In a class of 
twenty the lessons are such as are easily learned by the 
two or three cleverest ones, and this is the standard for 
all. Itisafalse one. It is exactly as if because a horse 
can occasionally do his mile in two minutes, he should 
be expected to keep that pace up all day. A boy should 
never have a lesson which he cannot learn with ease, 
and it should be adapted to his intelligence and power of 
memory. And, therefore, I would oppose with all my 
heart the principle of competition in education where 
the object is not to teach all as much as possible, but to 
reward a very few for being cleverer than the rest, and 
so induce the majority to neglect work. Weare told 
that there is no royal road to learning. If this be so, it 
is time we made one.” 

What Mr. Leland says is worthy of careful attention. 
His book is full of the advanced views on the develop- 
ment of memory, increasing the quickness of perception, 
and training the constructive faculty. His is a good 
book to have lying about on a teacher’s desk. 





THE evening stars for the present month are Saturn, 
Neptune, Venus, and Mars; morning stars, Uranus, 
Jupiter, and Mercury. Venus reaches her period of 
greatest brilliancy on the 25th. at 1h. P.m., and shines 
in full splendor. Her light is so great at this period that 
she may be seen at midday appearing like a point of in- 
tense whiteness. Saturn, if not as brilliant in the east in 
the early evening as Venus is in the west, has the 
advantage of being visible long after his fair rival has 
sunk below the horizon. Mars may be found above the 
horizon more than two hours after sunset. He is so far 
away and so small, that it is difficult to keep track of 
him among the stars. Neptune ison his way to con- 
junction with the sun. He would not be an attractive 
planet for a residence with a year, or revolution round 
the sun, 165 times as long as a year on this planet, and 
the sun in his sky reduced toa star the size of Venus 
when at her greatest brilliancy. Jupiter is very brilliant 
in the morning sky, shining brightly after all the other 
stars are hidden in the approaching daylight. Mercury 
reaches his greatest western elongation this month. 
Observers blessed with good visual powers may dis- 
cover Uranus with the unaided eye as he is near oppo- 
sition. 





oo 

WE desire each teacher who uses objective methods 
in geography, history, language, science, apparatus 
making, etc., to describe his school to us. Methods 
that have been tried and found serviceable are always 
helpful to others. 





PRESIDENT ROBINSON, of Brown University, in a pub- 
lic meeting in Providence, last week, made a masterly 
plea for an education by which a young man could be 
trained to earn a living. 





Waics is preferable, “‘Having heard this, he de- 
parted,” or ‘‘ When he heard this, he departed”? A 
friend of ours is almost dying to have this question set 
tled. Will some one help him? 
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TEACHERS’ EXAMINATIONS. 


By Hon. M. A. NEWELL, State Superintendent Public 
Instruction, Maryland. 


Why should teachers be examined ? 

Because in the other professions—law, medicine, 
theology—a course of preparation is exacted, and the 
proficiency of the students tested by an examination, 
and attested by the examining body. 

Who should be the examiners ? 

As the law student is examined by lawyers, the medi- 
cal student by physicians, and the candidate for the 
ministry by preachers, so the applicant for the teacher’s 
office should be examined by teachers. In the class of 
teachers for this purpose we may include qualified 
superintendents. 

vat conditions should exempt from examination ? 

As regards literary and scientific attainments, the 
diploma of a high school or college recognized by the 
state should be accepted as sufficient evidence. It 
would be advisable for the proper state authorities to 
publish a list of the institutions which would be thus 
recognized. 

What need is there for re-examination ? 

The necessity arises from the fact that young people 
often begin to teach just when they are beginning to 
learn. The habits of a student should be kept up by 
external stimulus, until the internal stimulus has been 
brought into action, and the habit of study has become 
a ‘‘second nature.” This process of re-examination 
should have a definite termination. 

Should there seem to be any need for continuing it 
longer than three or four years, let the teacher ter- 
minate. 

On what subjects should teachers be examined ? 

The teacher, being supposed to have no diploma from 
high school or college, should be examined on the sub- 
jects he is required to teach, and should be tested also, 
outside of school text-books, on matters of general 
information which all well-informed persons are sup- 
posed to know. In addition to this, it 1s most important 
that the teacher should be examined in principles and 
methods of teaching, and in modes of organizing and 
governing schools. For both scholastic and pedagogic 
examination, the diploma of a state_or city normal 
school should be an adequate substitute ; if it is not, the 
normal school demands re-construction. 

Should examinations be uniform ? 

In state? In county? If state uniformity were desir- 
able, it is not practicable. Uniform questions go but a 
small way to the making of examinations uniform. The 
conditions also must be uniform ; and the marking must 
be uniform. It is quite possible, with different exami- 
ners, and the same questions, for one teacher to fail and 
another teacher with a worse paper to pass. But state 
uniformity is not desirable. Where one teacher may 
receive double the salary of another, of the same nomi- 
nal grade, it is not right to exact the same qualifications. 
It is both practicable and desirable to have uniform 
county examinations, when there is but one examining 
authority. 

Do examinations always examine ? 

Not always. I know a man whois recorded as having 
passed in the only subject of which he was ignorant, 
and as having failed in the one subject in which he was 
an expert. That man is the writer. 


THE QUALIFICATIONS OF SCHOOL PRINCIPALS. 





By J. M. GREENWOOD, Kansas City, Mo. 


Boards of education designate in general terms the 
duties principals are required to perform, among 
which are the following : 

1, To devote themselves exclusively to the interests of 
their respective schools, and to have the general man- 
agement of the schools under their charge, and to open 
and close the same on time. 

2. To maintain good order in the school building, on 
the premises, and in the neighborhood thereof, and to 
suspend refractory pom when deemed best. 

8. To see that all pupils are properly classified and 
distributed. 

4. To advise with teachers, and to assist them in regard 
to. the best methods of discipline, instruction, and 
arragement of exercises. 

5. To see that teachers are properly informed as to the 
rules and regulations governing the school, and that 
they carry out the sume in every particular. 

6. To examine, or to assist in examining, all classes as 
frequently as may be necessary. 

7. To visit, as often as practicable, the rooms of their 
assistants, and to help them in their work. 

8..To keep all school records according to prescribed 
forms, and make all reports — by the board. 

9. To have personal care of all school property, furni- 
ture, apparatus, fences, walks, shade trees, out-build- 
ings, and yard; direct and have control of the janitor. 

10. Order supplies under proper restrictions, and sug- 
gest needed improvements. 

hese, perhaps, are the chief duties devolving upon 


many more, yet it does not follow that he possesses the 
requisite qualifications to manage a school pueey- Do 
we not look for other and higher and broader and deeper 
ualifications than these? Are not all these prescribed 
uties the visible machinery, labeled ‘‘ special,” that 
pertain to the external of school work, rather than to 
the school spirit itself ? 

Do not school authorities look beneath this exterior 
for something of flesh and blood more nearly akin to 
humanity than the automaton described under the head 
of ‘‘ rules and regulations ” ? 

I apprehend that an inventory of qualifications some- 
what after the following would most probably run 
through the superintendent's head : 

1. Will his manner attract or repel teachers, pupils, 
and parents? 

2. Is his voice pleasing, or harsh and grating ? 

3. Is he pedantic and pretentious ; or manly and digni- 
fied ? 

4, Is he fidgety and nervous ; or quiet and equable? 

5. Is his eye restless and foxy ; or calm and penetrat- 
ing ? 

6. Is his face deceitful ; or pleasant and honest ? 

7. Is his walk hesitating and unsteady ; or direct and 
firm ? 

8. Is his judgment wavering and fitful; or judicial 
and impartial ¢ 

9. Is his judgment narrow and selfish ; or broad and 
liberal ? 

10. Is his scholarship weak and restricted ; or compre- 
hensive and accurate ? 

11. Is his health tottering; or is it vigorous and 
strong? 

12. Is his moral nature weak and vacillating ; or is it 
noble and elevated? 

13. Has he stagnated; or is he still elastic and 
buoyant? 

These and similar inquiries would arise, and each one 
must be determined positively, indifferently, or nega- 
tively. Granting that each is determined favorably, 
there are other qualifications that far transcend these, 
and other factors that need to be taken into account. 
The foregoing simply pave the way for those to follow. 

His dealings with pupils are under two forms,— 
instruction and discipline. The positive instruction in 
his room is designed to the finishing class for the high 


school. The disciplinary side is not confined to his own 
immediate class. It permeates all rooms and all 
classes. His influence is felt everywhere ; not that the 


teacher is put into the background, but that behind her, 
his presence re-enforces her authority, just as his knowl- 
edge is contributary to each teacher in her recitations. 

f he cannot stimulate his assistants to their best ef- 
forts, without driving or scolding, his mental machinery 
is deranged. In whatever department he appears as 
teacher, he must exhibit all the qualities of a master 
workman. This necessitates a critical knowledge of all 
the branches pursued in his school, and how they should 
be taught, as well as entire familiarity with what is 
doing, or has been done, in other localities in this 
country, or among foreign nations. A true principal 
will draw his inspiration from the world at large. 

The true principal is ever a learner. He may choose 
to work along special lines. But whatever his taste 
may be, he must not stand still. 

The percentage mania is the worst form of acute in- 
sanity that can attack either a principal or an assistant. 
One consolation exists, however, and that is, the subject 
is never afflicted with it but once, unless he lingers and 

asses into a condition rendering recovery hopeless. 

o other school malady that has ever come within my 
experience produces such dire effects. I can compare 
it to no other great upheaval, unless I use the language 
of Chief Justice Marshall when speaking of the French 
Revolution, when he said: ‘ Jt was the admiration, the 
wonder, and the terror of mankind !” 

Whenever a principal boasts that his attendance, reci- 
tations, and ‘other figured affairs” have reached the 
highest possible results, there is just cause for alarm. 

A principal is called upon almost every day to decide 
some question involving personal rights, duties, or obli- 
gations. As a law interpreter he is known. Frequently 
the success of his school depends upon his justice and 
moderation in settling conflicting interests, or in har- 
monizing differences. As a en for such duties, 
every principal ought to be well grounded in the ele- 
ments of civil and criminal law, as well asin the law of 
contracts, and the law of evidence, 


EXAMINATIONS. 





By Gro. A. LITTLEFIELD, Newport, R. I. 


Examinations are indispensable as a process of teach- 
ing, as well as of testing. Tney are a form of review 
with an extraordinary power to compel attention. 
Recitations cultivate critical power in matters of detail ; 
examinations the power to generalize with breadth of 
view. Scholars must be trained to grasp and hold, not 
only the lessons of the day, but the whole subject, 
sere Arm’ covering the study of months. 
teachers must be left free to accomplish the required 
results in their own way. 

Examinations are disliked chiefly by ill-disciplined 
schools, in which the time for study is dissipated. Ex- 
aminations worthy of the name presuppose fairness on 
the part of the examiner, self-reliance on the part of the 
pupil, and perfect honesty on the part of both. 

lesson learned from many books is most likely to 
be recited in original language. Geography and history, 
at their best, will awaken a desire for more information 
than any single text-book can give. Reading, with its 





principals. 
While a principal may perform all the duties I have 
enumerated and be entirely competent to pertorm as 


necessary adjunct of physical training, is the most im- 
gm and yet the most neglected branch of instruc- 
on, 


In arithmetic, the aim must be to dwell upon the 
essentials, with much analysis of concrete examples, for 
the sake also of the language and the logic. 

Simple accuracy is the highest goal in arithmetic. 
The study of'English is profiting most by the reforming of 
school methods. 

The schools are widening their swath of practical 
knowledge every day. Manual training is strengthening 
the union between words and things, in the physics of 
wood and iron, the geometry of sewing, the chemistry of 
cooking, and the physiology of work. Here, I have found 
a school using odd minutes to name specimens of the 
wild flowers found in the vicinity, here another school 
absorbed for an hour in the study of a well-filled cabinet 
of woods and minerals, here another schoo] clovely 
watching the development of a fine collection of 
cocoons to observe the first emergence of the insect, and 
here another school eagerly scanning with microscope a 
selected portion of meat structure in order to better 
understand the facts of physiology. Many a good 
teacher has evidently heard the grand injunction : ‘‘ Let 
mother Nature come into your school-room and be your 
assistant. She is not too proud to doso. She will help 
you if you will let her.” 


THE WORK OF THE CITY SUPERINTENDENT. 





By W. A. BLatR, Winston, N. C. 

The superintendent should be thoroughly well ac- 
quainted with the science and art of teaching,—should 
be prepared to lead his teachers and should lead them. 

e teachers’ meetings are the sources of life, light, 
and heat to the school. 

Neither superintendent nor teachers should be obliged 
to spend much time in making averages, or attending 
to mere clerical work. 

Immortal souls are worth more than figures or per 
cents. ; 

The teacher should not be made to feel that the super- 
intendent is a spy, looking for faults; but a friend, an 
encourager, a helper. Consequently his visits to the 
rooms should be looked forward to with pleasure by 
pupils and teachers. 

The superintendent should be an authority on educa- 
tional subjects and the adviser of the board, not its 
clerk. 

Just as teachers are not expected to tell their pupils 
everything, but to lead them to find out for themselves, 
and thus become interested and enthusiastic discoverers, 
so the superintendent should not lay down the law 
‘thus far shalt thou come, and no farther,” but should 
allow latitude and encourage originality. 

In view of his various and delicate relations to teach- 
ers and to the board, the superintendent should be a 
man of supreme and infinite tact. 


STATE INSTITUTES. 
By Supt. |H. 8S. Jones, Erie, Pa. 

Whenever the state is called upon to take charge of 
teachers’ institutes, great care should be exercised by 
those in authority, that the tendency of the manage- 
ment be not in the line of that kind of centralization 
which checks the growth of local interest, and increases 
individual indifference. 

What may seem to be a poor institute. may possess 
seed elements of true educational growth; and what 
may appear on its face to be an excellent institute, may 
prove in the end to be merely a product of showy. 
unfertilized flowers. Too often in institutes under im- 
mediate state control, no hand comes openly to the 
front, but that which is gloved with state authority. 
The effect of this is to weaken community interest, the 
very soul of popular education. The extreme of state 
direction is seen in ‘‘cut and dried” instructors, and 
cut and dried programs, drawn up in detail as to sub- 
jects, and the apportionment of time even to a minute. 

The state through its agents should inspire and arouse, 
rather than direct and perform. The state should be 
able to take a broader view than the individual. It can 
afford to be patient, and so use its power as to bring 
forth those rich results that call for waiting as well as 
for labor. 





THE EXAMINATION OF TEACHERS. 


By Supt. E. E. Waits, Cincinnati, O. 


We have reached the point in school administration, 
where a wiser and more efficient policy with respect to 
the examination and licensing of teachers is desirable. 
The problem is not an easy one, but its solution is a 
pressing need. Some of the elements in this policy may 
thus be stated. 

1. The examiner should be an educator—one who has 
had experience in teaching and school management, 
and is interested in the promotion of the calling. Edu- 


ood|cators must stand guard at the door of the teachers’ 


rofession ; this is now true in cities of the first class 
in Ohio, the law requiring five years of successful exper- 
ience in teaching. 

2. The examination of teachers should be a test, (1) of 
scholarship, including knowledge, power, culture, and 
intelligence, and (2) of professional knowledge—a know]- 
edge of principles and methods of teaching, ani school 
enh, peer It is assumed that knowledge is an es 
sential condition of right action. The amount of pro- 
fessional knowledge required should increase with the 
experience of the teacher, If the examiner be not an 
inspector of schools, he cannot wisely attempt to test 
skill or success. 

8, Conclusive evidence of moral character should be 
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of the teacher: 

4, Provision should be made for t or renew- 
able certificates. It should be e possible for every 
competent teacher to reach an unquestioned recognition 
of his right to teach. It is now possible for a teacher in 
Ohio to do this in five years. 


THE SCHOOL PRINCIPAL. 





By GrorGE How anp, Supt. Schools, Chicago, Ill. 


In emphasizing the, persona! influence of the class 
teacher, we should not lose sight of that teacher of 
teachers, the school principal. Many a teacher, I fancy, 
wearied and worried with the ever pressing and per- 
plexing cares of the school-room, often turns to the 
principal as a refuge from troublous boys and annoying 
girls. Instead of a single grade, the principal must be 
acquainted with the entire course of study in its 
outline and its smaller details. Nowhere but in the 
school-room can this knowledge be acquired. The or- 
ganization of the school and the manner of its doing, 
strike the keynote, as it were, of the year. In truth, 
the whole scheme should be clearly outlined in his mind 
before the opening morning. But through his teachers 
must his pu be performed, and with them he 
must be in full and hearty accord. He should make 
sure on the advancement of a class to a higher grade, 
that not a day, not an hour, is spent by the receiving 
teacher in exhaustive reviews to ascertain what the 
class knows. There is nothing, perhaps, in which the 
guidance of the principal is more fruitful of good re- 
sults than in the adjustments of the different parts of 
the school, that all, by a united effort, may move on 
with a single pu to a common end, and within the 
allotted time. ere is no school. no teacher, perhaps. 
that has not some point of marked excellence, and it is 
the part of the principal to note this meritorious work, 
and promote its spread,—to assist the contagion of 
spread. Our good teachers must largely be made in our 
own schools,—sooner and better for the fitting prepara- 
tion,——but in the actual school-room must they learn to 
interest, to instruct, to develop, and at the same time to 
control, with a quiet, discerning watchfulness and easy 
grace, and an ever-growing power, through the kind 
interest, the wise guidance, and the healthful influence 
of the school principal. 


THE PURPOSE AND MEANS OF CITY TRAINING 
SCHOOLS. 





By S. S. Parr, Dean of the Normal School, DePauw 


University, Greencastle, Ind. 

City training-schools are a part of the general move- 
ment to secure intelligent and trained teachers. This 
movement origi in Germany. at the close of the 
seventeenth century, and has spread from there to all 
civilized countries. The distinct impulse to which we 
owe our American normal-schools is that inaugurated 
by Horace Mann and Edmund Dwight, in Massachusetts 
in 1839. The New York and Pennsylvania schools are a 
The normal- 
schools of the three states mentioned have inspired those 
of the remainder of the country. The principal cause 
which has called city training-schools into existence is 
the fact that in thirteen of the states supplied with state, 
city, and other normal-schools, the ratio of teachers in- 
structed at such schools to the whole body of teachers 1s 
only eighteen per cent., and that in six states among 
those best supplied with normal-schools of all kinds, the 
ratio of yearly graduates to the number of new teachers 
deman Jed is only about sixteen per cent. of that number. 
Another influence which had led cities to organize train- 
ing schools of their own is the quality of state normal- 
school work. These schools pitch their work mainly to 
the needs of the rural districts, from which their pupils 
come, and to which they as teachers return. The pupils 
derived from these localities are deticient in the com- 
monest elements of technical ‘academic knowledge, and 
require that by far the greater part of the instruction 
giyen shall be applied to supplementing this deficiency. 

The pu of all normal-school work is the same. 
Schools exist in different environments. Pupils present 
themselves ing the most divergent kinds of intel- 
ligence. demands of the localities for which par- 
ticular schools train teachers are variable. But in all 
this diversity there is a recognizable constant. This is 
the quality which forms the dividing line between aca- 
demic work—that common to high-schvols, academies, 
and colleges—and that which, by contrast, is cal’ed pro- 
fessional training, and has as its specific end intelli- 
gence, skill, and efficiency in the art of teaching. 

The fundamental thought in teaching is that of con- 
scious purpose and conscious means. Teaching does its 
work by studied steps. It is not a game of chance, in 
which the end is not seen, or, if seen at all, a as 
through a glass darkly. Means are not sel at ran- 
dom, the hand using the first tool it falls upon. In 
these conceptions lies the difference between 
done on a foundation of academic knowledge, however 
lofty its quality, however high the grade of institution 
which bestows it, and that which rests on the fundamen- 
tally opposite basis of true normal-school trai . The 
academic teacher wields his pupils’ minds and his sub- 
jects atrandom. He is like the marksman who fires at 
the target with his eyes shut. Such a teacher is want- 
ing in systematic insight into the effects his means _pro- 
duce ; he does not distinguish between the essential and 
the accidental; and does not the successive 

necessary to the end 80 . He is an arbi 


tnd sapesigus manipulator 0 subiec and pupil, We 


being the one essential qualification | ence between academic and teacher’s training is a quali- 


tative and nota quantitative one. There is a qualitative 


activity in acquiring knowledge, and which form the 
basis of a philosophic method of teaching are: First: 


difference between general psychology and educational |the law which requires that whatever is to be known 


psychology ; between general knowledge of the natural 

ces, language, history, or mathematics, and a teach. 
ing knowledge of them; between the history of educa- 
tion for general intelligence and the same facts organ- 
ized to enlighten the process of teaching, and between 
that view of organization, government, recitation, and 
other sub-processes of the schoo] which serves all classes 
of people, and that view of them necessary to wield the 
school as an instrument. Whether the course extends 
over a week or over four years, whether it train in put 
one subject or in the whole curriculum of subjects, this 
qualitative difference is the organizing principle of all 
normal-school work. 

Finally, to reduce teaching knowledge to the simplest 
form, it is a kind of introspection. Perhaps the thought 
is nearest the truth when we say that it is a special ap- 
plication of what Porter calls the philosophic conscious- 
ness to the problem of mental growth under stimulation. 
A good name for it is the teaching consciousness. The 
presence of this form of consciousness is the essential 
characteristic of normal-school work. The purpose of 
the normal-school is to confer the habitual and studied 
power of this phase of introspection. Its presence con- 
stitutes growth of any kinc of professional teachers’ 
training. Its absence decides beyond question that the 
thought in which itis lacking is academic in quality. 
Psychology, method, school-economy, and the history of 
education, are as thoroughly academic as chemistry, as- 
tronomy, and the calculus, without they are accom- 
panied by this form of introspection and by the thought 
of the conscious use of subjects and faculties as means 
for the production of definite and ordered development. 

The city normal-school exists for the purpose of con- 
ferring the teaching consciousness on its pupils, or, at 
least, advancing as far toward this end as its circum- 
stances will permit. If this principle be admitted as a 
fact itis plain that its erd is tosecure thinking, and 
power of a certain quality. The amount of exercise the 
school can bestow must be fixed by the environment in 
which it exists. 


STATE TEACHERS’ INSTITUTES. 


By Joun W. DICKINSON, Secretary State Board of 
Education, Mass. 


An institute is a society organized for teaching the 
principles of things. A teachers’ institute 1s an associa- 
tion of teachers established for the purpose of discussing 
the principles and methods on which the science and art 
lof teaching are founded. A state teachers’ institute is 
one established and directed by state authority. The 
idea of a school teachers’ institute was invented at a 
teachers’ convention held in Tompkins county, New 
York, some time, I believe,in the year 1848. Meetings 
were afterward held in several counties in the state. The 
first institutes were organized and supported bv their 
members. Horace Mann, observing the work of these 
voluntary associations, thought it best to present to the 
teachers in Massachusetts an opportunity to judge of 
their value from personal experience. 

Hon. Edmund Dwight, a personal friend of Mr. Mann, 
and ever ready to aid him in carrying out his educa- 
tional plans, contributed one thousand dollars to enable 
him to try the experiment of training the teachers of the 
commonwealth by means of teachers’ institutes. To 
encourage attendance, the funds contributed by Mr. 
Dwight were expended in paying the board of the mem- 
bers of the institute. 

Among those accustomed to speak tu the teachers and 
to the people on educational topics at the first Massa- 
chusetts institutes were the most distinguished educa- 
tors of that time. They were such men as Louis 
Agassiz, the great naturalist ; Prof. Arnold Guyot, the 
most noted geographer of his time ; Prof. William Rus- 
sell, the renowned teacher of elocution; Dr. Lowell 
Mason, the pioneer teacher of vocal music in the public 
schools ; Samuel Green, the grammarian, and Warren 
Colburn, the mathematician. These distinguished 
philosophers attracted the attention of the teachers of 
the commonwealth, and inspired them with a desire to 
increase their knowledge of the subjects they taught, 
~~ to improve their method of teaching these topics to 
others. 

The state teachers’ institutes, the normal schools, and 
special, well-educated supervision, as « means of placing 
over our public schools competent instructors, have done 
much towards producing a radical reformation in these 
institutions, and towards enlisting an intelligent sym- 
pathy in their wuppert. 

First. The i ute teacher should teach, not tell his 
class in words, but teach the definition of teaching. 
This may be done by teaching what an object of thought 
is; and what a subject: and what it is to present these 
to the learner’s mind as occasions for knowledge, and 
for that development of the faculties which may be 
produced by their right activity. From this teaching, 
the definition of the act may be easily derived. A clear 
understanding of what it is to teach is important. It 
will prevent the teacher from too much talking and ex- 
plaining, and assigning lessons from text-books to be 
committed to memory and recited without ideas or 
without any developmont of active power. It will lead 
him to present the objects and subjects of the lessons to 
the learner's mind and simply direct the thinking that 
should follow. 

Second. After the definition of teaching has been 
presented, the ways or methods of performing this act 
should be considered. There are two methods of teach- 
ing and study—one employs the analytic process, the 

er the aynthetic . 


shall be made to hold the relation of obie*t tothe mind. 
Second ; the law that requires the object to hold the 
relation, first of writing, and then of parts or attributes 
in their order. These two laws of the intellect are the 
principles upon which a method of teaching should be 
based. The objective element of the method is based 
or founded upon the first principle. The analytic ele- 
ment is founded upon the second principle. From the 
two principles found in the laws of the intellect that 
control its activity, may be derived the analytic objec- 
tive method of teaching, which the mind must be trained 
to use with facility. that its power may be cultivated, 
It must be borne in mind that the analvtic process 
includes two acts of the intellect. The first in order is 
an analytic act: the second, a synthetic. Both these 
acts, taken together and in the order suggested, consti- 
tute one process of the intellect, called the analytic pro- 
cess. 

The synthetic process is the reverse of the analytic. 
After teaching with considerable care the nature of me- 
thod in thinking, and of the two methods which may he 
used, it may be easily shown what the principles of teach- 
ing are. and that the analytic method is founded unon 
them. There are three ends that may be accomplished by 
school exercises : First, they may direct the punil to some 
useful knowledge ; Second. to the right method of study ; 
Third, toaricht use of the faculties. The mind is now 
prepared to discover the relations that exist hetween the 
princivles, and the ends to be accomplished by the ap- 
plication of the method. 





COUNTY INSTITUTES. 





By A. G. LANE, Supt. Cook County, I). 


During the last ten years. numerous meetings of 
teachers have been held for various neriods of time, and 
under several different names. The terms teachers 
meetings, conferences, institutes and conventions are 
commonly used to denote the meetings continuing from 
a half a dav to one week in which the time is devoted to 
general lectures, papers on theory and methods of teach- 
ing, school economy and management, followed by a 
general discussion of thoughts presented. Institutes. 
assemblies, teachers’ retreats, summer schools, and sum- 
mer normal schools, are names applied more generally 
to gatherings that continue in session from two to six 
weeks in which'continued instruction is given in academic 
and scientific subjects, in psvchology, theory and prac- 
tice of teaching, and methods and principles of educa- 
tion. 

According to the last report of the United States 
commissioner of education, out of twenty-eight states 
reporting an entire teaching force of 276.000, one-half 
of 189,000 attended institutes. Some of the states, New 
York and Pennsylvania, provide by law for the dismissal 
of the schools for not over one week, and teachers 
receive their salaries if they attend the institute. The 
Illinois law provides that the schools mav be closed not 
to exceed five days in the vear, nor more than three days 
in one term, and that teachers shall be paid if attending 
an institute. This is intended to provide for special 
extra meetings of teachers beside the regular county 
institutes. 

A demand exists for them, in the creat body of teachers 
employed in rural and small villaze schools. Their 
education is limited. Their means of acquiring special 
knowledge of school work by association with others 
at their homes is restricted. Their possession of books 
and periodicals relative to teaching is inadequate. Their 
power to train children is undeveloped and deficient. 
The most wise and efficient management of institutes 
that can be devised, is needed so that this armv of men 
and women, who mold and shape the lives and characters 
of millions of children for weal and woe, may be aroused. 
inspired. instructed. and fitted to perform the important 
duties of their high calling. The rreatest demand, then. 
is for a better knowledge of the obiects and nurposes of 
an education, and of what constitutes real power in 
school training. Institute work as arranged and con- 
ducted in many places does not meet the requirements 
of the active, progressive teachers ; hence they do not 
attend the meetings. 

A demand for them can be created by legal enact- 
ment, as has been done in states where officers are 
required to hold a county institute for at Jeast five days ; 
by petitions of teachers to legislators end county authori- 
ties asking for legislation and appropriations; by 
united action on the part of the leading educators in a 
state or county, organizing and conducting an institute, 
using the best local talent, and demanding skilled in- 
structors from the state superintendent or state normal 
schools, where there are any. 

The attendance should be made compulsory where 
the law provides that the salary shall continue during 
time spent in attending them. Make the institutes of 
positive value to teachers. and they will attend. Teach- 
ers in graded schools should have work bearing specially 
on the crade in which they teach. Where the number 
of teachers in graded schools is sufficient to arrange for 
a classification by grades, as in all large cities, and in 
counties where there are many graded schools. let there 
be one or more divisions of primary and grammar grade 
work. Where the teachers are mostly from rural 
schools, where one teacher is emploved, there should be 
a division into sections, so that fifty or sixty teachers 
shall be in one room under an instructor. Those teach- 
ers whose schools are largely made up of children in the 
first, secona, and third reader should constitute one sec- 
tion, and those having schools of mostly advanced 
pupils should constitute another section. 





The laws of the intellect that deteruwine its modes of 
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THE SCHOOL ROOM. 


The object of this department is to disseminate good methods 
by the suggestions of those who practice them in both ungraded 
and graded schools. The devices here explained are not always 
original with the contributors, nor is it necessary they should be. 











CHRONOLOGY FOR SCHOOL USE. 





March 81—René Descartes, Fr. philcsopher, bn.—1596. 
April 1—Prince Bismarck. German statesman, bn.—1815. 
April 2—Thomas Jefferson, Am. statesman, born—1748. 
April 8—Washington Irving, Am. author, born—1783. 
April 4—Oliver Goldsmith, Irish author, died—1774. 
April 5—Thomas Hubbes, Eng. philosopher, bn.—1588. 
April 6—Raphacl, a noted painter, born—1483, died 1520. 








COLUMN ADDING. 





By Supt. E. C. Branson, Athens, Ga. 
FIRST YEAR’S WORK. 


1. Pupils cannot add well until all the involved com- 
binations are perfectly, automatically known. 

2. These combinations are 36 in number, as follows: 
2+2 (4) 8+2 (5) 8343, 442 (6) 448, 542 (7) 444, 5+3, 
6+2 (8) 445, 648, 742 (9) 545, 644, 748, 842 (10) 
6+5, 7+4, 8+8, 94+2 (11) 64+6, 7+5, 844, 948 (12) 7+6, 
845, 944 (18) 747, 846, 945 (14) 748, 946 (15) 8+8, 
9+7 (16) 9-+8 (17) 9-+9 (18). 

8. (a) Combinations with 1’s, (b) the reverse arrange- 
ments of the combifiations given above, and (c) the 
addéends beyond 9, are omitted as being (a) sufficiently 
easy to be left with the pupils after the start, or left to 
another work with numbers, (6) sufficiently obvious if 
the work was begun objectively, (c) unnecessary as the 
other units results are all taught in the combinations 
under 10 inclusive. 

1. Purpose.—To teach all the pairs of adden?s for all 
the numbers to 10 inclusive, as busy work with objects 
and figures. This in connection with the regular treat- 
ment of the numbers to 10 inclusive. 16 combinations 
in all are to be taught. 

2. Materials.— 

a. Peg-boards (such as are described in ‘“‘ Education 
by Doing”) made by any cabinetmaker at 4 cents 
each per hundred (the cost here). 

b. Pegs. 

c. Splints (10 cents per bundle at most drug stores.) 

d, Straws cut into equal lengths. 

e. Black horn buttons—because cheapest, 15 cents per 
gross. (Buttons are preferable to beans, as they 
roll less easily off desks.) 

f. Tooth-picks, wooden (10 cents per 2,000 at the drug 
stores. ) 

8. Method.— 

a. Busy work with objects and slates. 

Begin this busy work when the number 4 has been 
begun, and the Arabic characters from 1 to 4 have been 
taught. Treat the combinations for the numbers fol- 
lowing 4as they are regularly disposed of in the number 
work of the year. The addends are to be in pairs 
always. 

Teach the pupils to arrange splints, tooth-picks, or 
pegs, on the upper left hand corner of the slate thus, 
== = =| and to use figures to the right of them so 
; —_ 3 
_=— - 
4 4 
as the pupils know what ‘s wanted in matter of form, 
they may be left to find out all the pairs of addends for 
all the numbers treated. 

Marks upon the slate, as indicated above, very well 
take the place of objects, for variety’s sake. 

In using the peg boards, instruct pupils to begin work 
in the upper right hand corner, and to keep the pegs in 
a vertical line upon the right; also, to leave a row of 
unused holes between the sets of numbers. As each 
pair of numbers is arranged, the pupils put a correspond- 
ing figure work upon the slate, preserving the column 
form as indicated. 


= 
—— 





that the work stands thus, “= 


As soon 


The children, when called upon, read off their work 
from the slates. ; 
b. Review and proof with objects. “6 
Arrange figures upon the board thus: * ? Call for 
6:7 


Ask to have ths first number 
Ask for a full state- 


the needed number. 
shown; the next, the last (4, 7). 
ment, 

e Oral review without objects. 
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After the busy work of the children has discovered to 
them the facts, ask to have them stand and tell all the 
pa'rs of addends that make the numbers treated. 

Arrange part of the addends of a number about the 
circumference of a circle, the number itself in the center. 
As the numbers about the rim are pointed at, let 
the children, either singly or in concert, give the com- 
plementary addends. Let the children themselves 
frequently conduct this entire exercise. 

d. Review the combinations in column additions—this 
toward the end of the year. 

Column additions may be taught as soon as the pairs 
of addends for all tae numbers to 10 inclusive have been 
taught. 

Begin counts to 50 (or somewhcre near) by 2’s, 3’s, 2’s 
and 8’s alternating, 3’s and 2’s, 4’s, 3’s and 4’s, 4’s and 
3’s, and 5’s. Pupils build upon peg boards, copy upon 
slates in Arabic characters in columns, and add both 
from slates and peg boards. All the 16 combinations 
(except 7+2) are thus reviewed with only four additional 
combinations involved, 7+-4, 8+4, 8+3, 9+3. 

Build columns upon blackboard, involving no com- 
binations beyond 10. Children add quietly to obtain in- 
dividual answers, then aloud, singly, or in concert. 
Rapidity the aim. 


> 


and so on—to be added and only the results 
called as reached in going up the columns, 
as 5, 7, 10, 14, 16, 17, :20, ete. 


> 
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Here, in passing, I have to say that I have found this 
work not only not out of place, but decidedly in place 
with the advanced sections of first-year pupils ; but only 
when the work is made to have the place and to take the 
form indicated in this paper. If it be urged in objection, 
that pupils so young are not apt to be able to know such 
results as 30, or 40, or 50, itis answered that neither do 
you know results, in the sense urged. Think 30 miles of 
distance if you can. Guess the number of beans in this 
double handful. You are lucky if you come within a 
dozen of the number. What children very early know 
is this—difference by ones; what they do not so well 
know is difference counted into definiteness by ones. 
Advanced sections of first-year pupils, toward the end 
of a year’s careful drilling in numbers, have not only a 
pretty highly developed sense of more and less, but also 
of more or less by differences counted into ones. What 
more do you know? Anything different in kind? The 
child is pretty apt to handle 30 with as clear appreciation 
of the number as you will have of 30 hundred. 


SECOND YEAR’S WORK. 


1. Purpose.—To teach the combinations for all the num- 
bers to 18 inclusive, 20 new combinations—which com- 
pletes the treatment of all the possible combinations, 
used in column additions, 

2. Materials,—Any convenient objects or none at all. 
Simple marks upon slates are perhaps best now, if the 
contents of the numbers are to be objectively derived. 
(The use of those marks indicated in first year’s work. 
8. Methods.—The work now assumes three distincts 
forms : 

(1) The discovery by the pupils of all the pairs of ad- 
dends for all the numbers as successively treated. 

(2) A drill upon these combinations in all possible 
ways, till the pupils know them automatically. 

(83) A practice of them in column additions, Drill up- 
on the combinations for 11, until these are known, before 
those of 12 are considered. 

While the drill is going on from day to day, construct 
upon the board columns of figures that shall involve all 
the combinations to 11 inclusive (20 in all). Pupils 
study these columns, andthenadd them. Aim at rapid- 
ity. I wish I might thunder this at you. Accuracy 
follows pretty ‘closely upon the heels of rapidity in 
mathematics. 

Specimen columns for 11 are as follows: 





4568 2576 ) In this way construct columns 
on co treating 12, and the combinations for 
4253 5726 all numbers below it as well; then 
6533 5148 ( treat 13 the same way and so on. 
5462 7557 | Mind you, the best review for any 
a oon set of combinations, together with a 
hwo ——’ review of all the combinations taken, 
are columns of figures carefully and appreciatingly 
constructed. 


When 18 has been treated, then any combination, 





at random, may be put into the columns. But random 


work before this stage of thesubject, means insufficiency 
of thought put upon the problem of teaching adding. 
Lastly use Walton’s Card, because of its convenience. 


A CONDENSED HISTORY OF GROWTH. 

, On the 4th of March, 1789, the government under the 
Constitution began, with eleven states. North Carolina 
came in on Nov. 21 of that year, and Rhode Island, on 
the 29.h of May, 1790, under the act of March 6, +790. 
Vermont had been formed out of a part of the territory 
of New York, and on Feb. 18, 1791, an act of Congress 
admitted her for the 4thof March following. Kentucky 
came in June 1, 1792, so that fifteen states joined in the 
election of President Washington for his second term. 

Tennessee came in June |, 1796. The Northwest ter- 
titory had been established under the famous ordinance 
of July 13, 1787, settled, and as it was made into states, 
the eastern portion of it became a state Nov. 29, 1802. 

‘* The Louisiana purchase” had been under the treaty 
of April 30, 1803. This French territory had been 
divided by Congress into two parts, the southern being 
called the territory of Orleans and the northern the 
district of Louisiana. The people of the former, early 
in 1812, formed a government, and the state of Louisiana 
was approved April 8, 1812; Indiana followed Dec. 
11, 1816 ; Mississippi Dec. 10, 1817; Illinois Dec. 3, 1818, 
and Alabama, Dec. 14, 1819. Maine followed, March 
15, 1820, being formed out of a part of Massachusetts ; 
while Missouri (formerly the district of Louisiana) was 
admitted Aug. 10, 1821. 

The admission of this state was made memorable, be- 
cause the act authorizing it, passed March 6, 1820, pro- 
hibited slavery in certain territories. The debates on 
that subject resulted in the appointment of a joint com- 
mittee of Senate and House, which reported a ‘“ Reso- 
lution providing for the admission of the state of Mis- 
souri into the Union on a certain condition,” which 
condition was formally accepted. 

The nine years from 1812 to 1821 had thus been fruit- 
ful in the extension of the Federal system, having re- 
sulted in the admission of seven new states covering a 
large area. This activity in state making was followed 
by a lull lasting fifteen years, during which no state was 
added. But when the first half century of the govern- 
ment under the Union drew to a close, the event was 
prefaced by the creation of two ncw states—Arkansas, 
formed out of the French territory, was admitted June 
15, 1836 ; Michigan, formed from the Northwest territory, 
was admitted Jan. 26, 1837. Thus the first half century 
closed with twenty-six states in the Union. 

Spain had ceded Florida to the United States under 
the treaty of Feb. 22, 1819, and in 1839 its people sought 
admission as a state. It was proposed to make two 
states, East and West Florida. This led to debate, for 
the North began to be wary about increasing the slave 
states. The consequence was a double admission, the 
first in the history of the country. On March 8, 1845, an 
act was passed which said : 





That the states of lowa and Florida be and the same are hereby 
declared to be states of the United States of America, and are 
hereby admitted into the Union on an equal footing with the 
original states in all respects whatever. 

The entrance of Texas, which occurred near the end 
of 1845, was the first admission of an independent 
republic not cut out of our own territory. In 1848 Wis- 
ccnsin came in, and California followed in 1850. Min- 
nesota was admitted in 1858 ; Oregon, in 1859; Kansas, 
in 1861 ; West Virginia, in 1863 ; Nevada, in 1864; Ne- 
braska, in 1867. Then, came Colorado, in 1876. Now, 
just as the first century is about to close, four new states 
join the glorious band. 
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INVESTIGATION WORK. 


By W. J. Brown. 


This is the name I give to work that is taken up along 
with any subject that is pursued ; for example, ‘‘ Geog- 
raphy.” The word “ products” comes up. ‘‘ What are 
the products of this country, right here?” It was as- 
signed as a subject and a week was given for investiga- 
tion. . 

After a week had gone by I called for the results. 

It being a country village, only country products were 
named. Each pupil gave substantially the same things. 
So I appointed a pupil to tabulate them (explaining the 
term), and adjourned the subject. 

The next day it was taken up again, and the results 
were very interesting to me. It was substantially as 
follows: ‘‘ The products of this part of the state of Ohio 








are: Butter, cheese, wood, leather, maple-sugar, wheat, 
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corn, potatoes, eggs, poultry, wool, beeswax, honey, 
barley, apples, plums, cherries, cabbages, grapes, horses, 
sheep, cows, calves, lambs, and bricks.” 

I then proposed that we should ascertain the amount 
raised of these products in the district, and the value of 
them. This would take a week, and was undertaken 
with interest. The price per pound, or a bushel, of each 
product was given, and the whole added up. It 
amounted to over $30,000. 

While this was somewhat outside of school work, yet 
it had a practical side to it, and the pupils were very 
much interested. It gave them an idea of ‘‘ What peo- 
ple live by,” as Tolstoi names one of his books. 

This “‘investigation” work has many points of value. 
«Every lesson is a lesson in language,” says Col. Parker ; 
and I endeavor to have my pupils ready with the pen— 
the sign of civilization. They are often set to write 
what took place in the history class, at a recess, at a 
party, at the church, at the Sunday-school, etc. But 
the ‘investigation werk” is writing applied to some 
specific subject of which we are ignorant. 

Another example. In a village about eight miles 
from us resides a member of the legislature. The sub- 
ject of the duties of members of the law-making body 
came up, and two pupils volunteered to interview the 
Hon. Mr. ; (one of the committee was his 
nephew). The result was read and listened to with great 
interest. It detailed the ride, the incidents, the lunch, 
etc.; the duties of the member were stated to be “to 
pass necessary Jaws.” All this work does not stand in 
the way of the regular duties of the school-room. 

In conjuction with such work comes the necessity of 
keeping a school diary. I have a cheap blank-book and 
on each page put down (or rather one of the pupils does) 
what is to be done on any day of the week. For exam- 
ple, if a class is to investigate and report on the 22nd of 
January, on the page set apart for the 22nd of January 
this is put down, etc. Every day, I examine the diary 
for that day and fcr days in advance, and tell the pu- 
pils ; besides they have the diary before them. They ex- 
amine it with much care. 





CURIOSITIES OF FIGURES. 





if there is any magic in any number, it is in the figure 
9, not especially in 45, for we find all the witchery by 
multiplying 1, 2, 3, 4, 5, 6.7, 8,9, either forward or 
backward, by any of these figures, 9, 18, 27, 36, 45, 54, 
63, 72, or 81. Probably the reason of the apparently 
curious result of these multiplications will appear toa 
mathematically inclined mind by this simple illustra- 
tion : 
12345678 





9 
9 
8 1 equals 9 
72 equals 9 
6 3 equals 9 
4 equals 9 
equals 9 
equals 9 
equals 9 
equals 9 

9 equals 9 


1111111101 equals 9 


Explanation: One less to carry each move to left, 
which is balanced by one greater in right-hand figure of 
product, because the total in each case is 9 less. 


(Reverse.) 
i bathed! | 


ore 








9 equals 9 

18 equals 9 
27 equals 9 
6 equals 9 
equals 9 

5 equals 9 
6 8 equals 9 
2 equals 9 
81 equals 9 


88888888 8 9 equals 81 


One more to carry each move to left, which is bal- 
anced by one less in right-hand figure of product, 
because it is 9 more total. , 

Any one may amuse himself by multiplying this 
sequence of figures by the other figures, of which 9 is a 
multiple, up to 81, with similar results. If the multi- 
plier is greater than 9, the difference in amount to carry 
forward, instead of being one less or one more as above, 
will be equal to the number of times 9 will go into the 
multiplier. Multiplied by 18, we have 9 twos and a 
Cipher. Reversed, we have 9 sevens, 8, and 1. Multi- 








plied by 81, we have 9 nines and a cipher. Reversed, 
we have 9 ciphers and 8 and 1. 

In the same way the philosophy of the fact that the 
sequence, 1, 2, 3, 4,5, 6, 7,8, 9, multiplied by 8, produces 
9, 8, 7, 6, 5, 4, 3, 1, 2, may be shown. 





QUEEN VICTORIA'S ANCESTORS. 





** Queen Victoria is the niece of William IV., who was 
the brother of George IV., who was the son of George 
III., who was the grandson of George Ul., who was the 
son of George I., who was the cousin of Anne, who was 
the sister-in-law of William III., who was the son-in- 
law of James II., who was the brother of Charles II., 
who was the son of Charles I., who was the son of James 
I., who was the cousin of Elizabeth, who was the sister 
of Mary, who was the sister of Edward VI., who was 
the son of Henry VIII., who was the son of Henry VIL, 
who was the cousin of Richard III., who was the uncle 
of Edward V., who was the son of Edward IV., who 
was the cousin of Henry VI., who was the son of Henry 
V., who was the son of Henry IV., who was the cousin 
of Richard II., who was the grandson of Edward IIL., 
who was the son of Edward II., who was the son of 
Edward I., who was the son of Henry III., who was the 
son of John, who was the brother of Richard I., who 
was the son of Henry II., who was thecousin of Stephen, 
who was the cousin of Henry I., who was the brother of 
William Rufus, who was the son of William the Con- 
queror, 800 years ago.” 

Her son, the Prince of Wales, will be King of England, 
and Emperor of India, for Queen Victoria was the first 
to unite the two countries under one civil government, 
though England has controlled India for hundreds of 
years. England and Scotland were united under King 
James the first, because he was heir and inherited both 
thrones. Queen Victoria inherited the throne of Eng- 
land, but acquired that of India; her son and heir will 
inherit both. 





HINTS FOR USE. OF OBJECTS IN DRAWING 
AND DESCRIBING. 





Teacher : Now write something else. Teacher: Nowsee 
if you can draw something that you have been writing 
about. The main purpose is to get pupils to see for 
themselves with the least possible suggestion. While 
the children are writing and drawing the teacher should 
watch the work of each child as far as possible. Teach- 
er: I am afraid you do not s e much, James; look 
again. You see something more. Martha, try. again. 
Many times a pupil will see something he cannot name, 
and then you will have to give him a name, and write it 
on the board. Avoid the continuous use of the same 
idiom, i. e., the plant has Get all the variety in 
idioms possible. Most if not all questions will be asked 
by the objects, and the investigations will grow into a 
system, if pupils are not forced into one from the first. 
To vary the exercise, put a stuffed bird before the 
pupils. Teacher: Tell me one thing that you can see. 
(Looking over Mary’s shoulder.) You have good eyes, 
Mary: you may go to the table and see something more. 
Richard, I am afraid your eyes are not good. Look 
again, and draw what you see, if you cannot tell me. 
In this way you will gradually introduce plants, leaves, 
roots, fruits, animals, shells, minerals, and manufac- 
tured articles. Follow the line in which pupils show 
the most interest, and insist upon careful work. Great 
care should be taken not to force investigation, but let 
it follow its quiet, sure course. 





A FEW FACTS ABOUT THE DESTRUCTION 
OF HUMAN LIFE BY ANIMALS. 








If the statement were not officially made, it would 
seem to be a gross exaggeration that 22,907 persons ard 
nearly 60,000 cattle were destroyed in India in 1885 by 


jungles. An appalling number of human beings, par- 
ticularly in Africa, fall prey every year to the beasts and 
reptiles of the unreclaimed regions of the world. The 
crocodile is one of the worst enemies of human life. and 
in the Congo basin alone, probably several thousand 
persons annually become the prey of his voracious ap- 





petite. The audacity of these creatures was illustrated 
a while ago on the Cuanza river, where one of them 


pulled a white man off the gangplank of a steamboat, 
and drew him under the water. Prof. Drummond, in 
his recent book, tells of these particular perils of Afri- 
can travel, and of his own narrow escape once when he 
was about to sit down on what appeared to be a patch 
of verdure, but in which, in fact, was the coiled body of 
a snake, for whose poisonous. bite no antidote has yet 
been discovered. 

A lion once sprang out of a thicket upon Livingstone, 
knocking him down, lacerating his shoulder with his 
teeth, and the career of the great explorer would have 
been cut off before he achieved fame, if his armed at- 
tendants had not been near at hand. Joseph Thomson 
was tossed on the horns of a buffalo, disabling him for 
weeks, and a few months ago,}Mr. Deane, an employe 
of the Congo State, was killed by an elephant, who 
pierced him through and through with his tusks. 
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THE WORD METHOD. 





By SvuE E. LYTLe, Pittsburg, Pa. 
I have been very much interested in my first oppor- 
tunity of teaching a pupil to read by the word method ; 
or, perhaps I should say, a combination of the word, 
sentence, and phonic methods. A young French-Amer- 
ican, probably twenty-two years old, applied at the 
academy for private lessons. I could hardly compre- 
hend such entire ignorance of booklore as was his. He 
could not read a word in either French or English ; he 
had never tried to make a letter; he knew absolutely 
nothing of figures. On the other hand, he is bright, 
and very anxious to learn. The tirst day, I gave him 
nothing but I see a boy, and the word man. He wrote 
the sentence, and learned the words, as words. At the 
end of the first week, he knew thirty words, and could 
read and write any combination of these words; he 
could also pronounce many other words when they 
were shown in connection with those he knew ; e. g., 
knowing man, he could ‘pronounce pan, ran, tan, fan, 
etc. The following is a sample of his work as handed 
to me, at the end of the first week, and with the excep- 
tion of two words it is entirely from memory; so, of 
course, it shows a very small part of what he could do 
with the book before him, or with a little help from me. 


Ask each pupil to bring a plant with leaves and see, man, eat, 
flowers. Teacher: Tell me one thing you can see in the bee, can, fat, 
plant. The pupil will readily write one sentence. be, ran, rat, etc. 


Afterward he wrote these sentences: 
Isee a boy and a manand acat. A dogand a fan. 
Can you see the dog and a fan? 


He can write numbers to one hundred, and is through 
addition, and the first case in subtraction. He has 
also had this week addition of U.S. money. I had 


very little time to give him, and he had no help from 
any one else at school, except for twenty minutes one 
day. ° 





THEORY AND PRACTICE. 





By F. GiLLUM CROMER. 


1. The origin and force of the English alphabet.— 
Fitch’s Lectures on Teaching, pp. 189-191. 

2. What are the tests of a good question ?—Fitch, p. 
156. 

83. Which exerts the greater influence, the severity or 
certainty of punishments? Why ?—Fitch, p. 117. 

4. Should a teacher ‘‘economize his praise for 
pupils?” Why?—Fitch, p. 109. 

5. Of what use are maps and globes in a school ?— 
Fitch, pp. 820-321. 

6. Discuss the following ; 795 applications for certifi- 
cates in Darke county last year to teach about 200 
schools. 

[This is a good idea. 
more of the same kind. ] 


Will our correspondents give us 


-¢- 


THE PRINCE OF WALES CORNERED. 





When the Prince of Wales was eleven years old, he 
had a governess by the name of Miss Hillyard. She gave 
him a lesson to learn one day, but he did not feel like 
studying, and amused himself by looking out into the 


tigars, leopards, and vernomous snakes. Most of these} garden, and playing with his fingers on the window. 
people were poor ryots whose little farms border the} His teacher told him to study his lesson. 


He said he 
did not want to study, when Miss Hillyard told him if 
he did not learn his lesson she would put him in the 
corner. ‘I won’t learn, and I won’t stand in the 
corner,” ‘‘said he,” ‘‘for I am the Prince of Wales.” 
The governess sent for his father. When he came he 
took a rod and gave him a whipping, and stood him in 
the corner, and said to him, ‘‘ You will stand there un- 





til Miss Hillyard gives you liberty to come out.” 
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[CONTINUED FROM PAGE 191.] 


The superintendent or chief officers who are vested with the 
power to license teachers should have the general supervision of 
institutes, that they may :— 

1. Exert authority or power in securing attendance. 

2. Classify with authority. 

3. Learn most of each teacher. 

4. Be able to recommend to school officers the best teachers. 

5. Bear the full responsibility of the failure or success of the 
work. 


The workshop should be connected with the institute to enable 
teachers :— 

To construct forms and solids to be used as the basis of lan- 
guage, number, and anthmetic. 

To learn how to prepare charts for reading, language, number, 
etc. 

To prepare relief and outline maps. 

To collect, classify, and preserve plants, insects, birds, etc. 

To construct simple apparatus, to mold forms, to dissect objects, 
and to use the microscope. 

To learn to use all means and appliances that the most enterpris- 
ing and progressive teachers have developed and tested as an aid, 
in the science of teaching. 

To appreciate the great value of illustration and construction, 
or industrial training, in the training and education of a child. 

Since Horace Mann traversed the state of Massachusetts appeal- 
ing to the teachers and the people to recognize the momentous 
results that were to be the outgrowth of the mght or wrong train- 
ing of children, arranging institutes and conventions in which he 
set forth the methods and the fundamental laws and principles of 
education, there has been a sure, steady growth in public senti- 
ment in favor of thoroughly trained, competent teachers. The 
institute has done mach to supply and sustain the normal schools, 
and has brought the colleges of our land to recognize teaching as 
a protession by the establishment of pedagogy. 

Three-fourths of all the teachers in this country are working 
faithfully for the most part, but with httle or no adequate idea of 
the results which should be attained, or of the correct ways to 
reach them. These teachers, millions of children, and the people 
of this country still need a Horace Mann to trample up and down, 
warning, entreating, expostulating, beseeching, arousing, inspir- 
ing, demanding that the children be properly educated. 

This end must be reached. The destiny of this nation hangs 
upon the issue of universal education. The attainment of this 
result depends wholly upon the high aims, right methods, true 
principles, and real power of educated trained teachers. 

This institute is one of the great agencies through which these 
results are to be reached. 


TO WHAT EXTENT AND HOW, CAN MANUAL TRAINING 
BE INTRODUCED INTO GRADED CITY SCHOOLS? 


By Supt. EDwIn P. SEAVER, Boston, Mass. 


The question of manual training in pubhe schools, though yet 
unsettled, seems to be growing clearer. The discussion, hereto- 
fore largely theoretical, now advances in the gathering light of 
experience. During the last 10 years have been organized schools 
and departments of schools in which manual) training has been 
made the leading feature. Some of these schools are public 
schools, while others are supported by fees and endowments. 
Definite results of these experiments begin to appear, ani the 
most interesting contributions to the discussion now are the 
records of such results and the means used in obtaining them. 

On one branch of the general question the argument from ex- 
perience seems already conclusive, proving that systematic class 
instruction in the mechanic arts can be given to boys of the high 
school age with facility, with economy, and with excellent results. 
This conclusion poifts to the general adoption of a new kind of 
school. The purpose of this paper is to show that a highly useful 
and desirable enlargement of the public school system, especially 
in cities and large towns, would be made by organizing schools 
which may be descriptively named mechanic arts high schools 
This name seems preferable, although another name, manual 
training schools, has already obtained a wide currency. A word 
now as to what is implied in the name mechanic arts high school. 
The new school is called a high school to mark its grade or place 
in the public school system, and its relations to other schools 
below and above it. Its pupils will usually come from the gram- 
mar schools, having finished their studies there at the age of 
about fourteen years. They will here pursue for three or four 
years 

A COURSE OF TRAINING 

partly in book work, and partly in the mechanic arts and in draw- 
ing, on a level with other boys of equal are who tuke the classical 
or the commercial or the general course of study in other high 
schools. After graduation they will pass either into higher insti- 
tutions, as the boys from classical high schools usually do, or into 
active life with most of the graduates of other high schools. But 
the higher institutions of learning will be schools of science or 
technology, rather than colleges, and the active life will be led 
more in the industrial than ir the professional pursuits. 

It seems to strike some persons as very odd that anything 
worthy the name of liberal culture should be imparted by a 
mechanic arts school. The wits treat the idea with ridicule, and 
the philosophers gravely wag their heads as if doubting the entire 
sanity of a mind possessed of such a notion. Both illustrate the 
vigor with which old ways of looking at things survive. Ever 
since the revival of learning, the habit has been to associate liber- 
al culture with classical studies, and with classical studies alone. 
The liberally educated man has been taken to bea man well versed 
in the languages and history of Greec2 and Rome. No knowledge 
of physical nature, however profound, no success 1n discovery or 
invention, however briliiant, could quite make up for a lack of 
classical learning. Hence great naturalists, physicists, chemists, 
mechanicians, architects, engineers, have been supposed to be a 
little inferior to what they might have been, if only their youth 
bad been spent in the study of Latin and Greek. 

Every child, boy, and youth, whatever his condition or position 
in life, should devote daily at least one or two hours to some 
serious activity in the production of som: definite external piece 
of work. 

It remains now to mention briefly the results of experience, 


An exhaustive review of ull"the experiments that ‘have been 
made, with consideration of all the local conditions and influences, 
would be a most interesting and valuable work for some one to 
undertake: but the limits of this paper preclude anything more 
than a brief mention of the main points. Experience appears to 
have proved satisfactorily : 

1. That a three or four years course of study, consisting of 
selected and graded shop-work two-fifths of the time daily, 
drawing one-fifth, and appropriate book-work two-fifths, results 
in a high degree of mechanical intelligence, a good degree of 
general mechanical! skill, and a well-marked development in the 
power of independent thinking. 

2. That such instruction takes a strong hold on the minds of a 
large class of boys who are either not so well reached or not 
reached at all by the subjects and methods of teaching current 
in the older high schools. 

3. That such instruction draws some pupils away from the older 
high schools, but more from a class of boys who have not, as mat- 
ters have stood heretofore, become pupils of the older high schools 
at all. 

4. That such instruction is very keenly relished, and appreciated 
by boys; who eg like no studies so well as those which have 
an obviously direct bearing on 


THEIR FUTURE OCCUPATIONS, 


and delight most of all in exercises that bring their active powers 
into productive activity. 

5. That up to a certain point such instruction is a substitute for 
apprenticeship, now gone out of use, and as far as it goes, is vastly 
better than apprenticeship ever was in its best days. 

6. Toat such instruction forms an excellent—and no doubt ere 
long to be considered indispensable—part of the preparation of 
students for schools of science, technology, or industrial art. 
Indeed, it is to be remembered that the mechanic aris school, as 
we now know it, originated in a purpose to give such preparation 
to students of mechanical engineering. 

7. That such instruction is very popular, apparently because it 
is meeting a widely felt want. 

8. That such instruction—particularly the mechanic arts part of 
it—can be effectively and economically given to classes in a 
school, 

9, That a school organized for giving such instruction is entirely 
convenient and manageable as a part of the public school system 
in a large city. 

10. The cost of such a school—building equipment, running 
expenses—is quite in keeping with the cost of any other high 
school. < 

This brings us to the exact question proposed for discussion to- 
day, namely: To what extent and how can manual training be 
introduced into city graded’ schools? My answer is: Organize 
mechanic arts high schools either as separate schools or as depart- 
ments of existing high schools. To this extent, at least, and by 
this means a now neglected educational tield can be occupied to 
great advantage. But this is only a partial answer: it applies to 
only one branch of the question but it is the branch that I happen 
to have most at heart just at tne present time. 


THE STATE AND HIGHER EDUCATION. 


By Supt. FRED. M. CAMPBELL, Oakland, Cal. 


He defined the word commonwealth to mean not the common 
riches or money, but the common well being, that soundness or 
health of community which necessarily is common to all, because 
every man’s well being in the highest sense is a contribution to an 
essential condition of the well being of all. Public virtue then, 
and public intelligence constitutes the true commonwealth, and 
these can be attuined in but one way, by the attainment in every in- 
dividual member of the community of personal virtue and per- 
sonal intelligence. 


THE AUTHORITY OF THE STATE 


to provide for education was discussed. He defined higher 
education to mean not any particular study or set of studies, nor 
any particular method, or plan, or grade of instruction, but 
every study and all instruction, which is wisely adapted to a cer- 
tain higher end, the end, namely, of the complete development 
of full intellectual and moral manhood and womanhood. If the 
true well being of society consists in the virtue and intelligence of 
its individual members, and if the true function of the state is to 
secure these, guarding its very existence from crime in the present 
generation and from ignorance in the coming generation, it is 
easy to see what are the true relations of the state and higher 
education. This education he thought is the thing of all others 
which the state must at any cost and at all hazard secure and 
maintain. He spoke of the practical benefit of education in 
teaching children to work. He closed with an eloquent plea in 
favor of the liberal support by the state of free public edu- 
cation, generou3 and ample in its scope, from the kindergarten 
up to the state university. 





EDUCATION IN THE SOUTH. 
By W. R. GARRETT, of the Southwestern Journal of Education, 
Nashville, Tenn. 

1. Many mistaken views of Southern education have gained 
currency, both at home and abread. The South did, indeed, make 
a grave educational mistake, but not the mistake so often at- 
tributed to it. It was the mistake of methods and systems, and 
not the mistake of indifference. 

2. Exact statistics of early Southern education cannot be 
reached, but there is enough to show that many good schools of 
all grades have always been maintained and that the work of 
some of these was 

EQUAL TO THE WORK OF ANY OTHER SECTION. 

8. The practical defeat of Jefferson’s school bill in Virginia in 
1796 was a turning point in the history of Southern education and 
a fatal blow to public schools. 

4. The greatest defect has always been in the primary work 
and in the lack of adequate diffusion, supervision, and appliances. 

5, The establishment of public systems between the years 1867 
and 1873 marks a new era. The ‘appliances of the public system 
can be wielded by no hand but the strong hand of the state. The 


effect of their introduction in the South has*been wonderful 
Supervision, normal schools, and institutes have extended their 
influence beyond the public schools and have reached the private 
school, the kindergarten, and the university. Their influence has 
permeated the entire population, and has planted the interests of 
education deep in the hearts of the people. 

6. The recent development of education in the South has never 
been equaled in the history of the world. 

7. The South expends over $2,000,000 per annum for the educa- 
tion of the colored race. Some of the Southern states expend in 
education a sum equivalent to seven and a half mills on the 
dollar. 

8. A cordial invitation is extended to attend the meeting at 
Nashville in July. Arrangements will be made for entertaiument, 
and excursions will be provided. The teachers and people of 
Tennessee anticipate much pleasure and profit from the meeting. 





MANUAL TRAINING IN UNGRADED SCHOOLS. 





By Pror. JEROME ATLEN. 


Prof. Allen said that manual training is thought-expression 
by other means than gesture or verbal language. Do pupils in 
our ungraded schools need this training? This question requires 
that the elements of a good education should be understood. We 
have no means of receiving knowledge except by the senses, nor 
bave we any means of indicating knowledge excepting by the 
same avenues. The training of the senses, then, is essential to 
the getting and giving of information, and this process of getting 
and giving rapidly and correctly constitutes the first element in 
good education. In order to enlarge the mind all of the senses 
must be trained by doing things and by thinking. The true 
teacher aims to develop the whole child, and this cannot better be 
commenced than by means of hand, eye, and ear work. 
The success of the kindergarten shows that its gifts, games, and 
songs, and above all its heart culture, make it the best physical, 
mental, and moral gymnasium ever devised for young children. 
We need the enlarging and uplifting power of the kindergarten 
engrafted upcn our ungraded district schools. It is said that the 
ordinary country boy has better opportunities for getting man- 
ual training than the city boy; and he has in many respects, but 
he does not improve them. An ail-sided physical training is ex- 
actly what the country boy and girl need to prepare them to take 
their places in the world with success. The object of education is 
to fit for future citizenship, and it must be admitted that the 
average country boy is not fitted for this important position as 
as much he would be if he had a more all-sided education. 
The statement is made that we have no room for manual train- 
ing : xercises, as the various branches of study now pursued in our 
schools occupy all of the time. Mr. A. E. Frye says that fully 
three-fourths of the time spent in school work is thrown away 
Mr. Martin, state agent of the Massachussetts board of education, 
thinks that much time is wasted in doing useless work on grammar: 
There would be plenty of time in all our schools for sensible 
manual training exercises if useless work now permitted would 
be taken out of them. 
The beneficial effects of manual training are now subjects of 
record. Several New York principals have introduced these ex- 
ercises into their schools with the most beneficial results. Especial 
reference is made to Principals Henry P. ana Hugh O'Neil. But 
how can our district schools be furnished with a better class of 
teachers? Normal schools do not touch the ungraded district 
schools. The remedy is in the establishment of institutes in 
which methods and practice can be taught, and where some of 
the fundamental elements of the philosophy of education, psy- 
chology, and methodology can be learned. We need something 
that will show the rural school teacher what real teaching is and 
lead her to understand that character includes the possession of 
the true spirit of life, promptners, justice, virtue, honor, and 
faithfulness. In uplifting the teacher we uplift the pupils. The 
work must commence here. The points made in this paper may 
be summarized as follows: 

1. The correct definition of manual training. 

2. What kind of manual training our district schoo] pupils need. 

3. Kindergarten methods are universally commended; these 
should be introduceé. 

4. All studies in our schools receive their greatest impulse from 
the manual training exercises connected with them. 

5. The elements of a good education center around a knowledge 
of things. 

6. Time may be gained for better methods, by leaving out from 
school programs the useless materials in them. 

7. Manual training exercises have proved highly successful. 

8. Our ungraded school teachers can be trained by bringing the 
right kind of normal school instruction within their reach. 

After the discussion which followed the reading of this paper 
the department adjourned for lunch. 





THINGS OF TO-DAY. 


Six thousand weavers struck at Fall River, Mass. [What is your 
idea as to the best means of settling labor difficulties? What do 
you think of the organization of workmen for the protection of 
their interests ?] 

It is proposed to complete the Panama canal by a ship railway. 
(What will be the advantage of having transit for ships across the 
isthmus? Where is there a ship canal in use at present?) 

John Ericsson died. {For what was he noted? What effect had 
the invention of the Monitor on naval warfare ?] 

The Pennsylvania Railroad Company have bought a large tract 
of land for a terminus in New Jersey on New York bay. [What 
advantage does such a terminus give to a railroad? What lines 
are the Pennsylvania road’s leading competitors 7} 

Money is being raised for the Confederate soldiers’ home 4 
Austin, Texas. [What have you to say of the feeling that prompts 
contributious in the North for this purpose? Recall some mag- 
nanimous acts of Gen. Grant.) 

Mr, Parnell’s recent speech indicates that the home rulers have 
decided to begin an offensive campaign. [What are Mr. Parnell 








and bis associates seeking to accomplish? How would the pro- 
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posed change benefit Ireland? What are some of the evils of 
andlordism ?] 

The question of ballot reform is under consideration by the New 
York legislature. [Why is there a necessity for ballot reform? 
What states have already passed laws on this subject ? “Describe 
the Australian ballot system. Why should candidates be made to 
publish a detailed account of their expenses ?} 

Plansare being considered fora ne w Episcopal cathedral in New 
York. [What are some of the most noted churches in the city ? 
What is the largest church in the world ? Name some of the differ- 
ent styles ot architecture for sacred edifices. What are the main 
points of difference between the Gothic cathedral and the Greek 
temple? What do you know of the Egyptian temple at Karnak ?] 


An exhibition of American agriculture is being prepared for the 
Paris exposition. How do such expositions promote the world’s 
progress? Where was the American centennial exposition beld ? 
What political event occurred in France one hundred years ago? 
What influence, if any, did the American revolution have over 
the French people ?] 





FACT AND RUMOR. 

Emperor William will be made a Knight of the Bath by Queen 
Victoria when he visits England in July? [What relation is 
Emperor William to Queen Victoria? Name some famous liter- 
ary men who belonged to the nobility. Why have we not titled 
nobility in this country ?] 

Prof. Brainard G. Smith is very well satisfied with the success 
thus far of the school of journalism at Cornell University. [What 
criticisms, favorable or unfavorable, can you make of newspapers 
as at present conducted? Who are the leading :iving American 
journalists? Name some papers that are devoted to science.] 

Miss Nellie Brown Mitchell, the colored prima donna, has 
recently returned from a trip to the South, where she reports the 
people of her race to be making much greater progress than at 
the North. [What difficulties does the race problem present in the 
South? What has been done in the Southern states towards the 
education of the colored people ?] 


Alfred Austin, it is generally believed in English literary circles, 
will become poet laureate if he survives Lord Tennyson. [Who 
have been Lord Tennyson’s predecessors in the office? Who are 
the best known English poets, now living? Name some ot Tenny- 
son’s best poems.] 

Lieutenant Howard, United States Navy, has obtained a year’s 
teave of absence and organized a stock company for establishing 
a salmon fishery and fur-trading port in Alaska. |From what 
nation did the United States purchase Alaska? What is its princi- 
paltown? Describe its people.] 

Alexander, the new King of Servia, is said to be a bright and 
good boy of 13. [What monarchs can you name who succeeded to 
the throne at an early age? How old must the president of the 
United States be when he assumes his office 7} 

On June 8, 1890, Cardinal Manning will celebrate the silver 
jubilee of his episcopal consecration. [What do you know of 
Cardinal Manning? What cardinal once played a leading part in 
the politics of France? How is a pope elected 7} 





Scrofula and all humors are cured by Hood's Sarsaparilla, the 
great blood purifier. 


NEW YORK CITY. 

In preparing the list of teachers who are to be classified under 
the new methods adopted by the board of education, Superinten- 
dent Jasper finds that 1,998 of the teachers now employed have 
taught for more than five years. From this number will be se- 
lected those whose classes are to be examined during the year, 
and who will be graded accordingly. Next week the principals of 
the different schools will have a meeting before the superinten- 
dent, ané the matter will be presented to them with instructions 
as to the information which they are to furnish about their re- 
spective teachers. These instructions will be in regard to the 
teachers who have taught in their schools since 1884, the grades 
in which they have taught, whether the teaching has been con- 
tinuous, and the opinion of the principals as to what teachers 
should be exempt from class examination in the different grades 
taught by them. 

The meetings of the principals will be divided into groups, one 
of the men and one of the women who are grammar school prin- 
cipals, each of which groups numbers about fifty. There will be 
another for the principals of the primary schools, whose number 
exceeds 150. The information which is furnished by the princi- 
pals in regard to their teachers, will be used by the superinten- 
dents with their own information in determining the classification 
of the teachers. 








Miss Kate E. Johnson, principal of Grammar School No. 59, in 
East Fifty- seventh street, died on Wednesday night after a long 
illness. Miss Johnson was one of the best known te ichers in the 
public schools of the city, and she ranked among vae ablest. She 
was born in Glens Falls, N. Y., and was a graduate of the Thirty- 
seventh street school, where she taught with success for several 
years. Afterward she took a class in object teaching, then a new 
feature for the schools, in the Saturday normal school for 
teachers. Five years ago she was appointed principal of the 
Fifty-seventh street school, to which she gave her best efforts. 
A year ago, during the “ btizzard,”’ she walked to school, and the 
exposure resulted in a long illness, to which is attributed her 
death. 





Dr. Mary A. Allen, author of “ Man Wonderful in the House 
Beautiful,” has been invited to give ten physiological lectures in 
the city, during the latter part of March and beginning of April. 
The dates and places of meeting are not all arranged; but it 
pleases the teachers to know they are coming, 

Dr. Alien has been lecturing for several years at teachers’ insti- 
tutes, normal and high schools, and is everywhere heartily wel- 
comed 


She is president of the National Woman Physicians’ Associa- 


tion, organized at Washington, D. C., last spring, during the 
* International Council of Women.” 





At the meeting of the American Institute of Chnstian Philoso- 
phy, beld March 14, Professor Jerome Allen read a paper on 
“The Necessary Relation of Pedagogics to Christian Philosophy.” 
At the meeting to be held on April 5, Mr. A. H. Siegfried, of the 
Chicago Daily News, will speak on “ The Attitude of the Secular 
Press in America toward Religion.” 





Nicholas Murray Butler, Ph.D., will lecture in Columbia College 
to-day at 11:30 a. M., on “ The Progress of Public Education,” and 
on Saturday, March 30, on “The Beginnings of the Universities.” 
All are invited. 





BROOKLYN. 





Meetings of primary grades have been held at Central school, 
Court street, as follows: March 1,—All Grades.—“ Benetits of Pro- 
fessional Reading to the Class Teacher, Principal W. M. Giffin, 
Newark. March 8.—Ist, 2d, 3d, and 4th grades.—‘‘ Piants and 
Practical Illustrations of how to Collect and Preserve Botanica] 
Specimens for Class Work,” Prof. John Mickleborough. March 
15.—All grades.—“* The Principle, Underlying Elementary Lan- 
guage Teaching,” Dr. Jerome Allen. March 22.—5th, 6th, and 7th 
grades.—** Reading,” Principal A. B. Guilford, Jersey City. Alice 
A. Douglas is chairman committee on primary grade meetings: 
and has had much to do towards making them a success. 

The oldest school building in the city, in Classon avenue, near 
Flushing avenue, was sold recently at auction, and will be torn, 
down. It was occupied by Public School No. 4, and later by 
Primary Schools Nos. 14 and 45, and it was closed last year. 





CONNECTICUT. 

Mr. J. K. Bucklyn, organized the Mystic Valley Institute, at 
Mystic Bridge, 21 years ago with one pupil; but the school has 
grown steadily to be a large institution, and a very potent factor 
in the training of teachers, for the beautiful Mystic Valley, 
Conn., needs more normal schools. Why not make this a state 
normal school? This is a beautiful location overlooking Long 
Island Sound. E. J. L. 

A very interesting program is preparing by President F. H. 
Beede, for the Eastern Conn. Teachers’ Association, for May 10, 
to be held at Willimantic. E. J. Lewis. 


T FXAS, 








The Rosenberg free school was recently dedicated at Galveston, 
in the presence of about four thousand people, the great majority 
of whom could neither be seated nor obtain standing room in the 
assembly hall, but had to be content with inspecting the various 
recitation rooms. Addresses were made by State Superintendent 
Cooper, Mr. Leo N. Levi, and others, and a very entertaining pro- 
gram was furnished by the children of the school. 

The building was erected by Mr. H. Rosenberg, one of Galves- 
ton’s most successful business men, at a cost of about $80,000, and 
is a free wift from him to the children of Galveston. It is built in 
the most approved style of modern school architecture, and is 
supplied with the very best furniture that could be obtained. It 
is 202 feet long by 80 teet wide, and contains sixteen recitation 
rooms, an assembly hall 47 by 72 feet, library, principal’s office, 
janitor’s room, cloak rooms, etc. Mr. J. L. Long is principal, with 
sixteen assistants. J. M. FENDLEY. 





362. DryNEss.—In the March INsTITUTE, under the head- 
ing ‘‘ A Dry Teacher,’ I read, ‘“* Nothing should be dry in 
the school-room.” It is then said that a teacher who 
marks for daily recitations, whips pupils, uses report 
cards, etc., isa dry teacher. 

An interesting question is, is it necessarily true? Can- 
not “ percentage standings,” “report cards,” and “such 
like crutches’ be made interesting ? 

I have regularly read the INSTITUTE for several years 
(10) with much profit; and through it was led to secure 
“School Management” by Kellogg, which suggested a 
plan for recording and sending to parents statistics of in- 
terest to themselves and the pupils. And I have seen, I 
think, interest awakened by such a “crutch” that could 
probably not otherwise have been aroused. 

I have no sympathy with dry teachers,—except seen in a 
mirror—but to claim, or imply, dryness of all that use such 
“crutches ”’ seems unjust. 

Is positive knowledge of facts a sin in these times of new 
ideas? Must no pupil be asked his age, his nationality, 
his belief ? 

Are judicious examinations offenses against common 
sense? If so, what must teachers do who are required 
every year to put their pupils to a test prescribed bya 
county course of study ? 

My opinion is that the majority of teachers relieved of 
such guidance, would pursue such a desultory course as 
to render much time useless. 

It does seem as if educational journals would attempt to 
make out that every exercise that isn’t full of novelty is a 
failure. Their prescriptions for the ills of teachers would 
seem to run something like this: novelty at roll-call, for 
tardiness ; novelty in study,for laziness ; novelty in recita- 
tion, for inattention ; novelty in the school; novelty out ; 
novelty at home; novelty abroad; novelty here, there 
everywhere, and for everything ; without novelty a failure . 





But experience tells a different story. Scholars will be 
tardy—the parents often at fault—and inattentive, and 
lazy, in spite of everything; and the poor teacher whose 
heart sinks at the sight of heights unattainable, has cause 
for consolation in the fact. 

Novelty is good ; markings are good; “juice” vs. dry. 
ness, is good ; whippings—rightly applied—are good ; facts 
which cannot be disproved. 

Fellow teachers, let us take heart! We cannot, lik 

Pythagoras of old, select the material we are to work ; we 
must mold and fashion what comes, as best we can. If we 
have plans from which good results spring, let us hold to 
them, perfecting if possible, but being sure we are done 
with the old before taking to the new. Let us read, and 
study, and improve, but take no concern.when we have 
done our best. R. L. POWELL. 


363. DIscOVERY.—Through the use of a word incorrectly, 
in your paper, many teachers may be misled, and through 
the teachers, many thousand pupils,—especially soif the 
word is somewhat technical. In arecent paper, page 177, 
under the head of “‘ Allin a half century,” the word “ dis- 
covery”’ is used incorrectly. A thing is discovered that 
existed before it was found out. A thing is invented that 
never existed before; but was made or devised by man, 
and therefore new. 
Webster’s illustration between discovery and invention, 
under the word discovery, and Worcester’s under the 
word invention, agree in the distinction between the two 
terms. To say, “‘ The discovery of the electric telegrapb,”’ 
is simply absurd. 
** Columbus discovered America.” 
“ Whitney invented the cotton gin.” 
— Webster. 
“ Galileo invented the telescope.”’ 
“ Harvey discovered the circulation of the blood.” 
— Worcester. 
C. T. PoOoLer. 


(The use of the word discovery in place of invention, 
referred to above, was a blunder for which there 
is no excuse to offer. It is an instance of knowing 


but not doing.) 

364. SIGNIFICANT.—*‘ These figures are not only startling 
—they are significant !’’—ScnooL JOURNAL, March, 9. Sig- 
nificant of what? Do speak out and let me know what 
you really think about the South. 

From time to time in your columns short articles have 
appeared which end up with or contain a dark hint of 


something dreadful if you only coald speak out. Do not 
be afraid of wounding our feelings 

But it is a little hard to quote our $300,000 given to col- 
leges against the $26,000,000 given by the North, and intim- 


ate that it is because we live in the South we don’t give. 

Why speak of Vanderbilt as a Northern man?’ Why 
speak of other philauthropists of the North, unless you 
wish to convey the idea that there is some particular vir- 
tue in living north of the line ? 

Why conceal those other facts that the people of the 
North are more able to give than those of the South, and 
that there are more than a hundred Vanderbilts in the 
North where there is one in the South ? 

This latter fact is significant also—very significant! ! 

But of what? I could appeal to sectional feeling and 
make as good a case against your section, with our people 
as you can against us with yours. Sut why keep it up ? 

It grieves me to see intelligent journalists, who ought to 
be above petty prejudices, wh) ought to know that the 
people of the South are to-day as much dependent on pub- 
lic opinion in the North, as are the people of Irela: d upon 
the toleration of England—continually indulging in un- 
generous slurs, or bitter tirades of abuse, calculated to 
keep alive the feelings of ’61 in the breasts of the men of 
the dominant section. 

Such treatment will make another Ireland of the South, 
and keep her people forever in subjection. Would you 
have it so ? 

Tcan hardly think it of you as yet, but I fear for you 
when there slips off your pen point the thought that men 
in the North give more freely than men in the South. My 
dear sir, come down next July to Nashville, and get ac- 
quainted with us. ‘‘ A man’s a man for a’ that,”” whether 
he be born in Dixie or Massachusetts. 

If you ever understand the Southern question, I dare to 
say that you will wish that more of the men who are able 
to give millions had been fortunate (?) enough to_be born 
in the South. 

Louisville, Ky. J. T. GAINEs. 

(Next week’s JOURNAL will contain an answer to the 
above.—EDs.) 


365. A CORRECTION.—We recently reported H. J. Des- 
mond, of Milwaukee, as one of the speakers at the Wiscon- 
son State Association. It should have been W. J. Des- 
mond.—EDs. 
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BOOK DEPARTMENT. 


NEW BOOKS. 


TRAVELERS AND OUTLAWS.—Episodes in American His- 
tory. By Thomas Wentworth Higginson. With an 
popendix of Authorities. Boston: Lee & She 
Publishers, 10 Milk Street. New York: Charles T. Dil- 
lingham, 718-720 Broadway. 340 pp. $1.50. 


Mr. Higginson’s books are always readable and good, 
and this one is no exception to the rule. Of travelers 
there are pienty, and the outlaws are not all dead,—but 
those who furnish material for Mr. Higginson’s pen at 
this time, lived some time ago, when outlaws were 
more cruel and vindictive than those of our day, and 
travelers were not so easily taken from place to place. 
The first chapter of the book is devoted to “The Old 





Salem Sea-Captains,’’ followed by ‘‘ A Revolutionary Con- 
gressman on Horseback,”’—‘“ A New England Vagabond,” 
—‘*The Maroons of Jamaica,”—‘‘ The Maroons of Suvi- 
nam,”—‘‘ Gabriel’s Defeat.’”-—‘‘ Denmark Vesey,’’—and 


“Nat Turner’s Insurrection.”” An appendix of authorities 
is found at the close of the book, which, if once com- 
menced, will not be laid down willingly until finished. 


VOICES OF CHILDREN. Principles and Discipline Through 
Which They May be Made Efficient in Speaking and 
Singing. By W. H. Leib. Boston: Ginn & Co., Pub- 
lishers. 80 pp. 45 cents, 

If speakers and singers do not attain a good degree of 
perfection in their efforts, it will not be the fault of authors 
and ye books,—and yet it is true that, considering the 
number of good books which have been written op vocal 
culture, elocution, and the philosophy of the voice, a 
high standard of vocal utterance has not been attained. 
This defect arises from the fact that the work is not com- 
menced soon enough. This work, by Mr. Leib, is a theo- 
retical and practical guide, for the training, protection, 
and preservation of children’s voices in speaking, reading, 
and singing. It is the outgrowth of man ears’ experi- 
ence, and will be found full of the most valuable, practical 
suggestions, as well as based on the soundest philosophy. 
The author proves conclusively that, in order to develop 

ood singers and speakers, the education of the voice must 

begun in childhood. 


POLISHED STONES AND SHARPENED ARROWS. A _ Collec- 
tion of Scripture Texts and Illustrations for the Chris- 
tian Worker and the Home. By C. W. Bibb. New 
York: Thomas Y. Crowell & Co., 13 Astor Place. 373 
pp. $1.25. 

In the preparation of this volume, the author had a 
three-fold purpose in view. First, to serve as a hand-book 
of illustrations for the preacher, the teacher, and the 
Christian worker. Second, that it may be the means of 
arousing to greater activity, sleeping Christians, and give 
them a higher sense of duty. And my that some person, 
by reading it may be led to Christ. The twenty-three 
chapters, which compose the body of the book, are full of 
thoughts which show an overflow of Christian life on one 
side, and on the other a warning, with words which should 
rouse thoughts of Gud and a sense of responsibility. 
Many anecdotes and illustrations are scattered through 


the book, which bear upon the subject introduced, and the | P@tts 


value of iljmstration in speaking or writing cannot be 
overestimated. 


THE ENGLISH RESTORATION AND Louis XIV. From the 
Peace of Westphalia to the Peace of Nimwegen. By 
Osmund Airy, M. A. With Three Maps. London 
Longmans, Green & Co., and New York: 15 East 16th 
Street. 282 pp. $1.00. 


The Englisk edition of this volume is on all points ‘con- 
nected with the matter of the book, the same as the 
American edition, noticed in a former issue of ‘the 
JOURNAL, It differs somewhat in size, type, and general 
make-up ; otherwise the volumes are identical. 


SHOUP’s GRADED SPELLER. A Drill Book on Spelling, 
Pronouncing, Defining, and the Analysis of Words. 
Together With Language Lessons, Dictation Exercises, 
Synomyms, and ares By William J. Shoup, M. 
= wean Paul, Minn: D. D. Merrill, Publisher. 18 pp. 
20 cents. 


This model speller is the outgrowth of a practical teach- 
er’s practical experience, and every page bears the mark 
of a skilled hand. It contains all that is of real value in 
other spelling-books, and introduces many features not 
found in any other work of the kind. his speller is 
graded to correspond with the various books of the graded 
series of readers issued in common schools, The author 
has made a special effort to make spelling a delight, and 
the consequence is that this is a spelling-book that is really 
interesting reading. The sounds of the letters, and their 
diacritical markings are so presented as to be a recreation; 
these are mingled with skilfully arranged word-groups, 
drills in the use of synonyms and homonyms, wit yules 
for spelling. Exercises on the derivation of words go 
through the higher grades, and are so arranged that pupils 
not acquainted with Latin can trace the meanings. Alto- 
gether, this speller has many most admirable features. 


THE SToRY OF LOUISIANA. By Maurice Thompson. II- 
lustrations by L. J. Bridgman. Boston: D. Lothrop 
Co., Franklin and Hawley Streets. 337 pp. $1.50. 


Of all the states in the Union, Louisiana is the most 
romantic in its history, the richest in minor incidents, and 
the most barren of any great features exclusively its own. 
Its ‘story’ is the third volume in the ‘Story of the 
States,”’ edited so ably by Mr. Brooks, and fresh from the 
pen of one of America’s foremost prose poets. Itis no 
wonder then that the book is an intensely interesting one. 
As a record of a commonwealth whose ple are unique, 
and whose history is an open field for romance, this vol- 
ume will receive from every section of the Republic,a 
a warm welcome. The state has long been a special study 
with Mr. Thompson,—he is well uainted with her peo- 
ple and scenery, and for the first time the whole story of 
the state istold. In arrangement, the book opens with 
A Colony of France” 1699-1713. This is followed by “A 
Paper, Eldorado,” “In the Days of Bienville,” ‘ From 
France to Spain,’ “‘ Under the Flag of Spain,” ‘Intrigue 
and Unrest,” “ Under the Stars an Stripes,” “ The Terri- 
tory of Orleans,”’ ‘‘ The Battle of New Orleans,” ‘‘ The Old 
Regime,” ‘‘In the Civil War,” “The Pelican State,’’—to 
which is added ‘‘ The Story of Louisiana told in Chrono- 
joatenl Epitome,” “‘ The People’s Covenant,” and ‘“‘ Books 

ng to Louisiana.”” The volume is fully illustrated 
with strong and characteristic designs by Mr Bridgman. 





PETIT THEATRE Des ENFANTS. By Mrs. Hugh Bell. 
London : Lon, ns, Green & Co., and New York: 15 
East 16th street. 115 pp. 50 cents. 


These “Twelve Tiny French Plays’’ for children are 
bright and pretty, npn somewhat from ours, but just 
the kind that children can learn and perform well. As a 
rule, the taken are in short sentences, and easily 
Jearned. For young pupils in the French language, this 
little volume will be especially useful. 


THE COMING SLAVERY, THE SINS OF LEGISLATORS, AND 
THE GREAT POLITICAL SUPERSTITION. By Herbert 
Hg ree New York: The Humboldt Publishing Co., 

East Fourth street. 60 pp. 15 cents. 


These three essays, by Mr. Spencer, are especially timely 
and “‘ The Coming Slavery,” is a part of the life of all who 
live in the large cities especially. The essay brings forward 
in the most truthful manner, the deserving and undeserv- 
ing poor. Inthe second essay, Mr. Spencer > to 
deal with those “ Sins of Legislators’? which are not 
ar pae ne by their personal ambitions, or class interests, 

ut which result from a lack of study. ‘‘ The Great Politi- 
cal Superstition ’”’ shows that, in the past, this superstition 
was the divine right of kings; in the present, it is the 
divine right of parliaments. 


First FRENCH COURSE; or, RULES AND EXERCISES FOR 
BEGINNERS. By C. A.Chardenal. A New and Enlarged 
Edition. Boston: Allyn & Bacon. 257 pp. 


This little volume, by a skilled teacher, and a native of 
France, should be entitled to a bigh place in the student’s 
curriculum. It isa new and enlarged edition, containing 
a good deal of the technicality of a grammar, with rules, 
and a profusion of exercises, oral and written. With a 

ood teacher the book would be all that was required for 

ginnersin the French language, and for a student with 
— knowledge of the language, it is a valuable com- 
panion. 


TROPICAL AFRICA. By Henry Drummond, LL.D., 
F.R.S.E., L.G.S. New York: The Humboldt Publishing 
Co., 24 East Fourth street. 67 pp. 15 cents. 


In ten chapters, Dr. Drummond gives to the reader, in 
the most interesting way, a great amount of knowledge 
—— tropical Africa,—toward which the minds of 
so many thinking people are turned. The most delightful 
chapter, perhaps, is ‘‘ A Traveler’s Diary,’’ which takes 
the reader through a series of wanderings on the Nyassa- 
Tanganyika plateau. 


A_ DISSECTED REPRESENTATION, SHOWING THE INNER 
PARTS OF THE HUMAN Bopy. With Descriptive Text 
and an Appendix containing general rules for the Pres- 
ervation of Health. ‘Translated by William Geers. 
Indianapolis, Ind.: G. H. Keyler & Co., publishers. 
Accompanying this “Dissected Representation’’ are 

diagrams showing the position of the muscles, ribs, respi- 

ratory organs, intestines, etc., and an explanation of the 
signs used in the diagrams, and the single parts of the 
dissected plate. These five views are arranged,—I. Ante- 
rior view of the body,—II. Anterior thoracic region,—III. 

Viscera contained in the thorax,—IV. Abdominal viscera, 

V. Interior view of the posterior part of the body. Fol- 

lowing this explanation is a description of the dissected 

, with an appendix, composed of hygienic advice. 

and poisons and their antidotes. 


DRILL Lists IN UNITED STATES HistoRyY. A Companion 
Book to ‘Outlines of United States History.” By R. 
Heber Holbrook. Lebanon, O.: C. K. Hamilton & Co., 
University Bookstore. 28 pp. 25 cents. 


In these “‘ Drill Lists,”’ it has been the desire and aim of 
the author to reveal new and interesting methods of at- 
taining the all-important end of making the teaching and 
study of history, not only exciting and attractive, but a 
thorough prepuration for citizenship. 


AMERICAN PRISONS IN THE TENTH UNITED STATES CENSUS. 
A Paper by Howard Wines. New York and London: G. 
P. Putnam’s Sons. The Knickerbocker Press. 36 pp. 
25 cents. 


This is one of the “ Questions of the Day” series, and 
consists of a paper read before the National Prison Associ- 
tion, in Boston, July 14, 1888. The “‘ Paper” is full of the 
most interesting and sometimes startling facts in connec- 
tion with American prisons. Tables of sentence duration 
are given, with their states and territories. 


GROVER CLEVELAND. By William O. Stoddard. New 
York : Frederick A. Stokes & Brother. 263 pp. $1.25. 


‘The Lives of the Presidents,” by Mr. Stoddard, brings 
us, in this volume, the life history of our recent presi- 
dent, Mr. Cleveland. The author has, in his usual pleasant 
style, narrated the genealogy of the Cleveland family, 

oing back to 1648, but the greatest interest is felt when 
the reader arrives at the Rev. Richard Cleveland, father 
of the President. ‘‘ Grover Cleveland” is introduced as 
the son of one pastor, receiving his name from another,— 
Rev. Stephen Grover, of Caldwell, N. J. Mr. Stoddard 
who is already so well known as a writer of the “ Lives of 
the Presidents,” has not left his work unfinished in the 
preparation of this volume. It is perfectly well done, and 
as a matter of course brings forward many scenes and 
incidénts with which his readers are already familiar. 
There is perhaps an unusual amount of interesting politi- 
cal history found in this volume of the series, as it has 
come and gone in our own day, and is of so recent a date. 
The book is written in the author’s usual bright and happy 
manner, — another good volume to his already long 
list. An excellent portrait of ex-President Cleveland is 
found at the opening of the book. 


THOMAS JEFFERSON AND THE UNIVERSITY OF VIRGINIA. By 
Herbert B. Adams, Ph.D. Bureau of Information. Circular of 
Information, No. 1, 1888. 

Next to the work of Jefferson in behalf of democratic govern- 
ment, the most important is that in connection with this educa- 
tional institution which has gained him the title of the “ Father 
of the University of Virginia.”” It seems natural that the cham- 

ion of human rights should be foremost in the work of educa- 

ion by which those rights are made secure, This volume contains 
in addition to a full history of the institution, a frontispiece 
portrait of Jefferson, drawings of the buildings by him and his 
nddaughter, Cornelia J. ndolph, and many other illustra- 
ee ; also sketches of other Virginia institutions. 


INDUSTRIAL EDUCATION IN THE SourH. By Rev. A. D. Mayo, 
Bureau of Education. Circular of Information, No, 5, 1888. 
The author, after an eight years’ observation of the educational 

needs 0 thern American society, has become convinced of 

the necessity of this type of instruction there. Since the war the 

American people have come to realize what a vast realm in the 

South remains untilled, and along with this there is a feeling of 











the incompetence of our labor system to deal with the stupendous 
task of developing this new world. Of the seven million colored 
people, the = ity are but little way beyond the old time habits 
of work. In looking forward to a means to fit the masses to 
meet the new conditions, one naturally asks, “* Cannot the school 
system be made in some way the agcucy of the new training and 
organization of the industrial forces?" The author then states 
what has been done by the founding of such institutions as Clatiin 
College, Clark University, Hampton Institute, Howard Univer- 


sity, and others. 
REPORTS. 
ANNUAL REPORT OF THE SCHOOL COMMITTEE OF PROVIDENCE, R. 
I., 1888. H. 8S. Tarbell, superintendent. 


Attention is called to the fact that the schoo] accommodations 
are insufficient, and the committee recommend that measures 
taken to supply the deficiency. The need of an assistant superin- 
tendent is also pointed out. The superintendent takes the ground 
that children should be educated for the industries and not in the 
industries. Teachers need bp nowy for such work, and appli- 
ances must be provided and plans developed. 


BIENNIAL REPORT OF THE STATE SUPERINTENDENT OF SCHOOLS 
OF WEST VIRGINIA, 1887 and 1888. Hon. Benjamin 8. Morgan, 
state superintendent. 

The only view to take of the different schools provided by the 
state and supported by public taxes, is that which regards these 
schools as one educational system. The schools that should be 
embraced in this system are the sub-district, graded, high, and 
norma! schools, and the West Virginia University. In the practi- 
cal working of these schools there will always bea 2ciprocal de- 

ndence, whether recognized and provided for by law or not. 

The high schools have not been what they should - e, and it is 
believed that the solution of the problem les in the sarking off 
of high school districts. A teachers’ reading circk has been 
established, and can with proper management become a very 
effective means of promoting the general and professional 
improvement of the teachers. 


LITERARY NOTES. 


G. P. Putnam's Sons have in press a unique limited edition of 
Irving’s ** Life of Washington,” a work for which Bryant pre- 
dicted “a deathless renown.” 


J. B. Lippincott Co. issue an entertaining story by Dr. 8. Weir 
Mitchell, entitled, “ Far in the Forest.” 


CASSELL & Co.’s recently published book “‘ Jonathan and His 
Continent,” written by Max O’ Rell, is one of the wittiest books of 
travel that has appeared in years. 


RoBEeRtTs BROTHERS have just published the following: “A 
Modern Mephistophies,” and “ A Whisper in the Dark,” two 
stories by Louisa M. Alcott in one volume; “ Romances of Real 
Life,” selected and annotated by Leigh Hunt; “ Deirdre,” an epic 
poem, by Robert D. Joyce; *“* Wild Life in a Southern Country,” 
by Richard Jeffries. 


Lee & SHEPARD recently issued “‘ Andersonville Violets,” a 
romantic story of the war, by Herbert W. Collingwood. the read- 
ing of which will help people to understand each other's views of 
the race question, and to banish sectionalism. 


The SCRIBNERS have in press the second volume of the Rev. 
Dr. Marvin R. V incent’s ** Word Studies in the New Testament.” 
It relates to the writings of John—the Gospel and the three 
Epistles. The second edition of the first volume of,this important 
work has just been issued. 


TicknorR & CO. announce among their March publications 
* Dragon’s Teeth,” translated from the Portugese by Mrs. Mary 
J. Serrano; “ Forced Acquaintances,” by Edith Robinson; and 
“Under Green Apple Boughs,” by Helen Campbell. 


HUMBOLDT PUBLISHING Co., 24 East 4th street, New York, pub- 
lish ** Force and Energy,” by Grant Allen, in which some import- 
ant questions of science are discussed. 


ScCRIBNER & WELFORD announce a new and revised edition of 
D’ Anver’s “ Elementary History of Art.” 

A. C. McCturG & Co. have just published “The Dignity of 
Man,” a volume of sermons by the late Bishop Harrisor, of Mich- 
igan, whose death while attending the Lambeth conference last 
summer was greatly deplored. 


BELFORD, CLARK & Co. publish “*Our Pariahs,”’ an account of 
confabulations had by a quartet of tramps, in which those pro- 
fessors of social science give their views of things in general. 


MAGAZINES. 


The April Magazine of Art, for artistic and literary merit, has 
not been excelled by previous numbers. The beautiful frontis- 
piece, “*The Dead Bird,” will win general admiration. The 
leading article’is a carefully written and illustrated sketch of 
Washington Allston, A.R.A., by M. G. Van Rensselaer. Follow- 
ing this is ** Netsukes: their Makers, Use, and Meaning,” by H. 
Seymour Tower; “ A Hopeless Dawn,” painted by Frank Bram- 
ley; “ At the ‘Old Masters,’ by Frederick Widmore; “* The Isle 
of Arran "—III., by L. Higgin; “* Illustrated Journalism in Eng- 
land,”’—III., by C. N. Williamson. Babyhood for March con- 
tains articles on ‘“* Pneumonia in Infants and Young Children ;” 
** A Medical View of Nursery Discipline,” and much other matter 
of interest to mothers and others having the care of young chil- 
dren. The April number of The Uentury is devoted largely to 
celebrating the Centennial of the Inauguration of Washington in 
New York, April 30, 1789. The contents of the number inciudes: 
“The Inauguration of Washington,” oy Clarence W. Bowen, 
illustrated with views ot New York in 1789, the reception at Tren- 
tion, portraits, etc.; “* Washington at. Mt. Vernon after the Revo- 
lution,” by Mrs. Burton N. Harrison, with a number of interesting 
ilustrations, and “* Washington in New York in 1789.” by the same 
author; “Original Portraits of Washington,” by Charlies Heury 
Hart, and “* A Century of Constitutional Interpretation,” by Pro- 
fessor Jonn Bach McMaster. ° 











Valuable Testimony. 


Those who are skilled in the nice adjustment of evidence will 
see why we value the following. They will also discover why we 
refrain from imposing further introduction or adding more than 
our usual suggestion as to brochure and address. 


Hon. P. H. Jacobs, the well-known chemist, editor of the Poul- 
try Keeper, Farmers’ M ine, and Agricultural Department, 
of the Philadelphia , Says: 

“T have examined carefully the Compound Oxygen manufac- 
tured by Drs. STARKEY & PALEN; also their mode of treatment 
by inh ion, and have noted the great benefit to those who have 
used it among my personal friends. I cheerfully say that it offers 
better promises of curing such diseases as consumption, bronchitis. 
asthma, catarrh, dyspepsia, nervous prostration, rheumatism. 
neuralgia, and all other complaints of a chronic nature, than any 
other treatment that has come to my notice. That it will give to 
the exhausted system renewed and permanent vitality is beyond 
a doubt.” " 

The brochure to which we refer contains the history of Com- 

und Oxygen and a record of cures in many ae y Soe 
his with our quarterly review, Health and Life, will for- 
warded free of charge to gor que addressing, Drs. STARKEY & 
PALEN, 1529 Arch Street, Philadelphia, Pa.; or 331 Montgomery 
Street, San Francisco, Cal. 
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TEACHERS’ AGENCIES. 





sé 9% many of them mean nothing. Read the following and 
. ‘ see what you think about them. 


College Hiil, Ohio. 


“ At this stage of our business relations I feel that I can say conscientiously and heartily that I | 


could commend the Teachers Co-operative Association to all who wish to deal with an honest man, 
one who attends to the interests of his patrons, and who will not fill applicants with vain hopes no 
matter how anxious they may be. You are at liberty to print this with the heading “ unsolicired ” 


if you wish. Yours sincerely, W. A. MERRILL, [Prof. Latin.] 
Eureka College, Ills. 
“MR. ORVILLE BREWER :—Your letter containing $5 for information of vacancy at G—— at 


hand. I have corresponded with other bureaus, but have not received such pomet and careful 
attention from any other as I have received from you. When I write I feel both that 1 am writing 
to a friend and to the friend of teachers in general.” Gro. A. MILLER, [Prof. of Math.) 


St. Paul, Minn. February 13th, 1889. 
“Mr. BREWER :—I shall always have cause to thank you for insisting on my coming to St. Paul.” 
. Mrs. C. L. PLACE, | cipal Training School.) 





Milwaukee, Wis., January, 1889. 
“ Let me thank you for your untiring efforts in my behalf. I shall never forget your kindness, 
and shall be glad to be of service to you when opportunity offers. 
SIGMUND KUNDINGER, [Prof. of Greek.] 


Dunkirk, N. Y., January 5th, 1889. 
““MR. BREWER :—I believe your agency the best we can call attention to.” 
ALBERT LEONARD, [ Editor of “ Pedagogy.”’) 
“I have firm faith in the efficiency and integrity of your Bureau. You may refer to me, 
whenever such reference wiil aid you.” F. b. GAUL?, (Supt. of Tacoma Schools.) 
It will pay any teacher to send a postal for circulars and become acquainted with the work of 
this Agency. Address, 
TEACHERS’ CO-OPERATIVE ASSOCIATION, 70 DEARBORN ST., CHICAGO, ILLS. 
New York City, Box, 1969. M. V. BrpGoopn, Agent. 
Tacoma, W. Terr. W. M. HEINLY, Agent. 


Branches : ; 





tell who secures them;—or one that boasts that it has had “1100 direct calls” and 

“seven hundred (700) suitable applicants,” and very judiciously omits to say what is 
true that with such a magnificent opportunity it did not succeed in placing forty teachers out of the 
whole number of “suitable candidates.” If you want to join an Agency that fills 8, send for 
the circulars of the TEACHERS’ CO-OPERATIVE ASSOCIATION, 72 Dearborn Street, Chicago, and you 
will tind that this Agency makes no attempt to mislead by “ jugglery ” in its advertisements, but its 
work is what it is represented to be. 


THE PENNSYLVANIA EDUCATIONAL BUREAU a2" © 


established patronage extending from Maine to California, and from Minnesota to Texas. The 
testimonials from its patrons show that the Manager’s experience of over twenty-five years as 
teacher and superintendent enables him fully to comprehend the needs of schools and the fitness of 
teachers, and that by conscientious representation, honesty and fair dealing, the bureau has won 
a reputation that gives its candidates the very best prospects of success. Good teachers should now 
register for Fail vacancies. Send for application form and list of testimonials, to 
L. B. LANDIS, Manager, 
205 N. 7th Street, Allentown, Pa. 


THE NATIONAL TEACHERS’ EXCHANGE, 7 
FE STR AT N Monroe Street, Chicago, [1]. Combines the best features 
" ever offered by an Agency. 
1. No registration fee—a guarantee of an earnest effort on our part to place you and earn a 
commission. 
2. No time wasted in “ referring *"—we recommend direct. 
3. One half of the Agency’s commission given to the teacher reporting the vacancy. 
Send stamp for forms. Address, 


Mrs. J. W. BINGHAM, Manager, 70 Monroe Street, CHICAGO, ILL. 
AMERICAN AND FOREIGN wes EXCH 
; ys 4¥q 
Teachers’ Agency.| #9) —— xan, 


Introduces to colleges, schools, and families, su- 
perior Professors, Principals, Assistants. Tutors, (FOR BOTH SEXES.) 
and Governesses forevery department of instruc: | gy Professors, Teachers. 
tion ; recommends good schools to parents. Call | 3 etc., to Colleges, Schools, Families an¢ 
on or address 
Mrs. M. J. YOUNG-FULTON, 
American and Foreign Teachers’ Agency, : dress 
23 Union Square, New York. 


Teachers’ Agency Brockway s Teachers’ Agency 
OF RELIABLE ormerly Chicago), 


American and Foreign Teachers, Professors, and| Supplies superior teachers for schools, 
Musicians, of both sexes, for Universities, Col- oalcaen and families. 


QUIZ Wouid you rather join an Agency that fills hundreds of positions, and can and does 
* 











@irs.) A. D, CULVER, 
, 829 Fifth Ave., BN. 




















oice schools carefully recommended to 
rents. Selling and renting of schoo! property, 28 West 28d St., N. Y. 
references furnished, : . 
E. MIRIAM COYRIERE, Recommends schools to parents 
Avenue. New York Citv. 
NATHANIEL JOHNSON, NORTH EAST, PENNA. 
WANTED, Professors, Principals, and Teachers 
E Being centrally located, access is easy to the 
CHURCH AND SCHOOL FURNI » | North, eS Pe a Correspondents 
Reversible Settees for Sunday-Schools, being - < —— 
aay eo —- at Cane as above, with stamp 
tor Application Form and Terms. 
127 CLINTON PLACE, Rey. T > 
W. 8th St., near 6th Ave., NEW YORK. F. H. Suaw, A. M., Sec’y. 
INTERLINEAR CLASSICS. 
“ We do amiss to spend seven or eight years merely goseats together so much miserable Latin 
Virgil, Cesar, Horace, Cicero, Saliust, Ovid, Juvenal, Livy, Homer's Iliad, Gospel of St. John, and 
Tengaton's Anabasis, each to tenchers, $1.80. 


leges, Schools, Families, and Churches. Circulars 
of choice set ~~ Mrs. L. FREEMAN BROCKWAY, 
HOOL FURNITURE and schools supplies. 
31 E. 17th Street, betweenBroadway and Fourth K t E i ti l B 
eystone coucational bureau, 
Menatactuser of of all grades to fill vacancies for Fall of 1889. 
RS for sale or rent, desirable school 
Pews for Churches, Pulpits, etc., 
. A. EDWARDS, Pres., 
CHARLES De SILVER & SON No. (G) 1102 Walnut Street, Philadely hia. 
5, PUBLISHERS OF 
and Greek as might be learned otherwise easly and deliebtrully in one ag gg Ow 
Jark’s Practical and Progressive Latin Grammar : adapted to the Interlinear Series of Classics. 


and to ail other systems. ce to Teachers, 1.10. 
cargents Standard Speakers, Frost’s American Speaker, Pinnock’s School Histories, Lord’s School 


Bt Manesca’s French Series, etc. 
&2™" Sample pages of Interlinears free. Send for terms and new catalogue of all our publications. 


King’s Historical Portfollo of The CHRISTOPHER SOWER CO.. 


United States is the latest device for teach- | Late Sower, Potts & Co., PHILADELPHIA 


ing history by the illustrative method, is litho- 
, THE NORMAL EDUCATIONAL. SERIES 
hed in eleven colors board, 
hoes ined ¢ e em Suest cloth a Dr. Brooks s Normal Mathematical Course, 
nches; folds up in the most substantial 1. Standard Arith. Course, in Four Books. 
case and is ingeniously self-supporting when open. 2. Union Arith, Course, in Two Books, com- 
Designed tor College, Academy, Common School bining Mental and Written. 
Brooks’s Higher Arithmetic. 
and Private use. Descriptive Catalogue sent free Brooks’s Normal Algebra. 
to teachers upon application. Owned and pub-| Brooks's Geometry and Trigonometry. 
lished by R. S. KING PUBLISHING COMPANY, | Brooks’s Philosophy of Arithmetic. 
“78 Michigan Avenue, Chicago, Dl. Manuals of Methods and Keys to the above. 
— Montgomery’s Nor. Union 8} stem of Indust. 
READERS will confer a favor by mentioning ’ 
the communicating wi. 


Drawing. 
JOURNAL when Lyte’s Bookkeeping and Blavks. 

















The School and College Bureau of Elm- 
4 hurst (Chicago), Ill., has to date (Feb. 10) 


received letters from over 200 of its former 
trons and others. These letters contain notices of vacancies and requests to select suitable can- 
idates. Such letters are now coming in daily. The vacancies are in City and Village Schools, in 
Universities and Colleges, State Normals, Academies, Seminaries, Private Schools, etc., etc. 
Teachers, in selecting an wgency should not lose sight ot the FACTS, VERY IMPORTANT FACTS, that, 
1, We get our vacancies direct from empluyers; 2. We had over 1100 of these last season, 400 more 
than we could find suitable candidates to recommend; 3. While other agencies boast of filling 
vacancies by “the hundreds,” (usually from 100 to 200), they have long lists of registered teachers 
not yet provided for, thus giving new members “a slim chance”; 4. Our plan of rejecting appli- 
cants whom we cannot serve keeps our list of registered teachers down to such numbers that each 
member receives individual and personal attention. 5. Our registration fee is reduced to cover the 
necessary expense of registration. Now is a good time to send for blank and circulars. Address 


Cc. J. ALBERT, Manager, ELMHURST, ILL. 


A $2,000 POSITIO pager Cad Kaen he 
W. D. Kerr, Manager Union Teachers’ Agency. 
Dear Sir:—t have been registered with other Teachers’ Agencies for several years, but have 
never been offered a position through them which I accepted. A few weeks ago I registered with 
you and as the result was offered two positions last week, to both of which you recommended me, 
sash, worms yn OEY sateen’ = Y., the other at ‘Newark, N. J. I accept the latter. Uniess 
teachers want to made miserable in attempting to 
choose between several good positions TWICE WITHIN likely to be 
offered them through your Agency, I would advise them to register elsewhere instead of with you. 
Yours respectfully, A. 8. Downing.”” From the ioregoing brief letter is it not fair to conclude that 
it will pay well qualitied teachers to register in this Agency? All cannot expect to get _— 
positions, yet we may be able to help ? i te omens that is more desirable than you now have. 
> anual. > * 


Send stamp for our New M . Manager, 
UNION TEACHERS’ AGENCY, 16 Astor Place, New York. ON EEK. 
Do you 
ARE YOU LOOKING FOR A POSITION FOR THE FALL OF 18897 wi’n.*ts 
change your location for better pay and more suitable work? Theretore, patronize a Bureau not 
calculated to do a thriving business by securing application fees, but quite the opposite, one 
instituted for the pu of assisting teachers to positions best suited to their qualifications. 
Our success of the past is evidence of a most prosperous future. Boards of Education are calling 
upon us daily for teachers for the coming school term. Among which, please note the tollowing: 
Superintendencies ranging from $900 to $2400 per annum, High School and Ward Principalships 
from $700 to $2000. Associate, Grammar, Intermediate and Primary teachers, varying from $50 per 
month to $1300 per year. Besides the numerous positions in Colleges, Normal Schools, and specialties 
in every department of private training. Consult your best interests and write imrucdiately for 
full particulars. Address, NATIONAL TEACHERS’ BUREAU, PARSONS, KANSAS. 











Can be secured 


Teachers Positions eo === 


Why will it pay you to register with us? 
Because we have a large number of excellent teachers interested with us. 
Because we have unequalled facilities for placing good teachers. 
Because we register you free for one year if you apply before May 1, 1889. 


Have you sent for our New Application Blank? 
If not, send stamp at once to the 


New York Educational Bureau, 25 Clinton Place, New York. 


E. L. KELLOGG & CO., Proprietors, H. 8. KELLOGG, Manager. 


NO FE FOR REGISTRATION. 


BEST FACILITIES, 
not in collecting advance ~e — in providing com- 





CHERMERHORN’S TEACHERS’ AGENCY, 
EFFICIENT SERVICE, Oldest and best known in U. 8S. 
LARGE BUSINESS, Established, 1855. 
petent Teachers Positions. m for Stamp. 7 East 147TH Street, N. Y. 


Employers are served without charge. Our supply 
of Teachers is the LARGEST and BEST. ; 
R. E. AVERY, For larger salaries, or change of location 

AMERICAN SCHOOL BUREAU, 2 W. 14th., N. Y.| address Teachers’ Co-operative Association, 170 
State Street, Chicago, Ll., Orville Brewer, 


2 M . 
BRIDGE TEACHERS’ AGENCY | —— 
Nezepahs* BOSTON. Feliu. | WANTED, — As5 soemusastc teacher, wal 
nSsatorscosat ashes: Gosia sapliton | fe'32.00 por a us easy a Sapeniense Saay 
warrant. 


TEACHERS WANTED. American Teachers’ KING’S peeoes, pet 


THE NEW ENGLAND 


Bureau or Epucation, 


No. 3 Somerset Street, Boston, Mass. 
TO PATRONS. 


Patrons who give us early notice of vacancies in their schools, will secure from 
this office the record of carefully selected candidates suited to the positions to be 
filled, for any grade of school, or for school supervision. 

No charge to School Officers for services rendered. 


TO TEACHERS. 

Now Is THE TIME TO R&SGISTER for accidental vacancies and for repeated open 
ings of the new school year. Not a week passes when we do not have calls for 
teachers. Calls for teachers for the Spring and Autumn of 1889 are constantly 
coming in. Forms and Circulars sent free. 


TESTIMONIALS. 

From Hon. JOHN EATON. Pres. Marietta Col-| “ You have peculiar facilities for reaching out 
lege, and for 16 years U.S. Comr. of Education.— | over the whole United States second to no agency 
“ m my knowledge of Dr. Hiram Orcutt, I |in the country. We shall not forget you.” 
should not ex any man in the country to ex- Monson Academy. D. M. D. 
cel him in selecting the right teacher for the| «Thanks for your promptness. Your informa- 
right place. tion was ample, and candidates excellent and 


























From Supt. A. P. Stonn, Springfield, Mass.— 
“We have obtained several athe trom the 
~a E. bp re en ea highly enciet i 
city of whom have prov satisfac’ s 
We have always found there a good list of well: 
educated and experienced teachers to select from, 
and the representations made to us concerning 
the candidates have been in every case tull, relia- 
ble, and true. Much time has been saved by 
seeking teachers through the Bureau.” 


From A. J. SNOKE, Supt. of Schools Princeton, 
Ind.—“ Dr. Hiram Orcutt, Dear Sir: We have 
been pleased with the applications prompted by 
your ney and have offered positions to sev- 
eral. avorable regard prompts me to give 
you the exclusive preference in repo! favor- 
able vacancies. now want five teac as 
indicated above.” 


more satisfactory than those suggested by the 
other agencies [ named.” 
Wilcox Female Inst., Camden, Ala. C.8. D. 


“T desire to thank you for the very able man- 
ner in which you assisted me in obtaining a 
teacher.” 

Middletown, Conn. E. H, W. 


— fully believe that you conduct the best 
Teachers’ Bureau in the nation, and shall not fail 
to seek your aid in the near future.” 

Indianapolis, Ind. E. T. P. 

“The position I have received through your 
aid is most satisfactory, and I thank you for 
coourne it for me.” 





ariow, N. H. A. W. T. 
“I wish to thank you for the excellent work 
you have done for me.” 
Springfield, Mass. H. E. C. 





HIRAM OROUTT, Manager, 


3 Somerset St., Boston, Mass. 
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D [ 
lyspepsia 

Does not get well of itself; it requires careful, 
persistent attention and a remedy that will assist 
nature to throw off the causes and tone up the 
digestive organs till they perform their duties 
willingly. Among the agonies experienced by the 
dyspeptic, are distress before or after eating, loss 
of appetite, irregularities of the bowels, wind or 
gas and pain in the stomach, heart-burn, sour 
stomach, etc., causing mental depression, nervous 
irritability and sleeplessness. If you are dis- 
couraged be of good cheer and try Hood’s Sar- 
saparilla, It has cured hundreds, it will cure you. 


5 s 
Hood’s Sarsaparilla 
Sold by all druggists. $1; six for $5. Made 

only by C. 1. HOOD & CO., Lowell, Mass. 


100 Doses One Dollar 





WHY YOU SHOULD USE 


Scotts Emulsion 


rQod Tsuwver Oil w= 
HYPOPHOSPHITES. 


It is used and endorsed by Physi- 
cians because it is the best. 


It is Palatable as Milk, 

It is three times as efficacious as plain 
Cod Liver Oil. 

It is far superior to all other so-called 
Emulsions. 

It is a perfect Emulsion, does not sepa- 
rate or change, 

It is wonderful as a flesh producer, 

It is the best remedy for Consumption, 
Scrofula, Bronchitis, Wasting Dis- 
eases, Chronic Coughs and Colds, 


Sold by all Druggists. 
SCOTT & BOWNE, Chemists, N.Y. 

















Corsets = 
Over 14 Millions Sold in this 
Sountry alone, 

The Best Fitting and Best 
Wearing Corset Ever Made. 
SOLD EVERYWHERE. 





DRESSING 


-——FOR-——— 
ayo | LADIES’ AND CHILDRENS 


Me | Mabeae He 

lew Orleans, 1884-865. 
Paris Medcl on every bottle 

=i Beware of Imitations, 








FREE Sonate vr. X. STONK’S BRONCHIAL WAFERS. 
w ite.tes to Preachers and Teachei's. Agents 
Wanted. STONE MEDICINE CO,, Quiney, linet 


THE PUBLISHERS’ DESK. 


Among the books that have made their 
mark upon the school progress of the age 
may be noticed Venable’s New Arithme- 
tics, a fine body of well graded oral and 
written problems, and neat and compact 
models of slate work ; Holmes’ New 
Readers; remarkable for a of 
type and paper, beautiful illustration, 
and most interesting and instructive 
lessons ; Maury’s enarep ies ; the popu- 
lar two-book series, widely used in best 
schools, and everywhere successful and 
satisfactory ; Maury’s Wall Maps, valu- 
able and utiful aids for any school- 
room, and the Clarendon Dictionary, all 
published by the University Publishing 
Company of 19 Murray Street, New York. 


Among the most fresh and attractive 
books of the time may be counted Jane 
Andrews’ the Stories Mother Nature told 
her Children, a charming little volume 
containing series of short sketches in- 
tended to teach the young in an eutertain- 
ing way some of the wonderful things of 
nature. The Seven Little Sisters who Live 
on the Round Ball that Floats in the Air, 
by the same author is equally popular, as 
also is the Ten Boys who Lived on the 
Road from Long Ago to Now. These 
books are all published by Lee & Shepard, 
Boston, who add to their list such pleas- 
ing features as Geographical Plays for 
Young Folks at School and at Home ; 
Only a Year and what it Brought, a book 
for girls; The Flower People, Child’s 
Talk with the Flowers, by Mrs. Horace 
Mann ; A Kiss for a Blow, and Natural 
History for Little Folks, by Mrs Sanborn 
Tenney ; 30 cents each. 





@The value of map-drawing as an exer- 
cise in itself, and as a means of teaching 
geography can hardly be over-estimated ; 
and all active teachers will be pleased to 
notice the announcement of Messrs. Van 
Antwerp, Bragg & .Co., of Cincinnati, 
New York, and Boston, regarding their 
Eclectic Map-blanks, to facilitate the 
drawing of geographical and historical 
maps and charts. ‘These consist of four- 
teen map-blanks, 10x12 inches, on fine 
drawing paper, corresponding in size and 
scale with the maps in the Eclectic Com- 
plete Geography. On each map-blank 
the proper projection, and the accurate 
outline of the country to be mapped, are 
printed in very faint ink. 


Schools and academies making optical 
experiments and investigations, will be in- 
terested in the stock of optical goods of 
Messrs. W. H. Walmsley & Co., successors 
to R. & J. Beck, 1016 Chestnut St., Phila- 
delphia. This stock includes microscopes, 
and all accessories and apparatus, photo- 
graphic outfits for amateurs, spectacles, 
eye-glasses, opera and marine glasses, etc. 
An illustrated price list will be mailed 
free to any address. Mention the SCHOOL 
JOURNAL in corresponding with Messrs. 
Beck. 


In the front rank of school text-books, 
for advanced grades, stand the publica- 
tions of Messrs. Christopher Sower Co., of 
Philadelpnia. Their Normal Educational 
Series includes Dr. Brooks’ Normal Mathe- 
matical Course, Standard Arithmetic 
Course, and Union Arithmetic Course, 
combining Mental and Written ; Brooks 
Higher Arithmetic, Normal Algebra, 
Geometry and Trigonometry, Philosophy 
of Arithmetic, Manuals of Methods and 
Keys to the above; and Montgomery’s 
Nor.-Union System of Industrial Drawing 
Boards, Lyte’s Bockkeeping and Blanks. 


The art of making colored lead pencils, 
or crayons, is one which requires the 
nicest skill and judgment in selecting, 
grinding, and mixing thecolors. Foreign 
made crayon pencils have long had com- 
mand of the American market, but now 
that the Dixon Pencil Company have pro- 
duced colored pencils that are so strongly 
recommended by officials throughout the 
country, they certainly snould be given 
the preference over foreign made pencils. 


Teachers : Do not neglect the ministry 
of flowers. They will make life happier 
and better for you. Vick’s Floral Guide 
for 1889, from Rochester, N. Y., is finer 
than all previousissues. It has new cuts 
and new type, is enlarged in size, and con- 
tains three elegant lithographs of Roses, 
Geraniums, and Melon and Tomato. These 
features must make the Floral Guide val- 
uable to many thousands of people in 
this country. We also notice that Vick 
offers to the public this valuable work 
practically free; it will be sent on receipt 
of fifteen cents, and a certificate good for 
fifteen..cents’ worth of choice seed will be 





sent with the Guide. 





DOCTORING IN THE DARK. 


No sensible surgeon will attempt the 
performance of an operation mvolving 
human life in a room secluded from the 
proper amount of light. A practitioner 
will not attempt the diagnosis of a com- 
plicated disease unless he can see the suf- 
ferer and make an examination upon 
which to base his opinion relative to the 
course of treatment necessary to bring 
about a complete restoration of health. 

Notwithstanding the impropriety of 
such action there seems to be a great deal 
of doctoring done in the dark. 

By this it is not intended that a literal 
meaning be inferred, but that a great 
many mistakes are committed because of 
the darkness which is the result of ignor- 
ance. It needs no illustrations to demon- 
strate that gross ignorance has caused 
many fatal mistakes to be made in the 
treatment of diseases by those who pro- 
fess to be learned in the art of healing. 

In many diseases several organs are 
more or less implicated and what seems a 
Ceepem A ailment may be one quite remote. 

‘or instance, a severe headache may have 
its origin in a disturbed stomach. On the 
other hand, sickness at the stomach may 
be caused by a blow on the head. The 
seat of typhoid fever is in the upper part 
of the bowels, but most of its worst symp- 
toms are often in the brain. 

Symptoms of disease as well as diseases 
themselves are oftentimes followers or 
concomitants of some unsuspected organic 
disease and this is peculiarly true of lung. 
liver, brain, and heart diseases in pata 
for it is now known that they are the re- 
sult of kidney disease, which shows its 
presence in some such indirect manner. 

Several years ago a gentleman became 
convinced of the truth of this and through 
his efforts the world has been warned of 
kidney disease, and as a result of con- 
tinued effort nana known as Warner’s 
Safe Cure was discovered, the general use 
of which has shown it to be of inestimable 
benefit in all cases where kidney treat- 
ment is desirable or necessary. 

When consumption is threatened see to 
it that the condition of the kidneys is 1m- 
mediately inquired into and if they are 
found dineae, cure them by an immedi- 
ate use of Warner’s Safe Cure and the 
symptoms of lung decay will rapidly dis- 
appear. 

There are too many instances already 
recorded of the terrible results produced 
by a lack of knowledge concerning the 
cause of disease, and human life is of too 
much importance to be foolishly sacrificed 
to bigotry or ignorance. 


S85 Solid Gold Watch 
oss for 


1060 until lately. 

est $85 watch in the world. 
Perfect timekeeper. War- 
=, ranted. Heavy 
A Solid Gold Hunti: 














REE 


V7 eet” Ben 
mt. Bot 

Zam ‘ geuts’ sizes, wan 
WY AS) works and cases of equal value 

5 One Person in each locai- 
’ secure one e@. How is 
this possible? We answer—we want 
one person in each locality, to keep 
in their homes, and show to those 
7 oN who call, a complete line of our va). 

uable and very useful Household Samples. These sam. 
ples, as well as the watch, we send free, and after you have kept 
them Xe yous heme fee, 2 months and shown them to those who 
ma: ve called, t! become your own y ; it is possible to 
ake this great r, sending the ‘Solia Gold watch and 
Costly samples free, as the showing of the samples in any loca!- 
ity, always results in a large trade for us; after our samples have 
been in a locality for a month or two we usually get from S1O09Q 
to $5000 in trade from the surrounding country. This, the most 
wonderful offer ever known, is made in order that our samples may 
be placed at once where they can be seen, all over America. Write 
at once, and make sure of the chance. Reader, it will be hardly any 
trouble for you to show the samples to those who may call at your 
home and your reward will be most satisfactory. A postal card on 
which to write us costs but 1 cent and after you know all, if you 
do not care to go further, why no harm is done. But if you do send 
your at once, you can secure one of the best solid 
gold watches in the world and our large line of Costly Sam- 


es. We all express, freight, etc. Address Geo 
Btinson &'co., Hox 217, Pertiand, Maine. 








Form, 
HEALTH 


and 


COMFORT 


Graceful 







Combined in i 
MADAME FOY’S 
Skirt Supporting Corset 


It is one of the most popular in the market and for 
sale by all leading dealers. Price by mail $1.30. 
FOY, HARMON & CHADWICK, New Haven, Conn. 





CALL AT THE 
DENTAL ROOMS 
OF 
DR. W. J. STEWART, 


362 WEST 23rd STREET. 


If your teeth are needing attention. Reliable 
ork. Moderate Charges. Plastic filling for 
broken down and sensitive :eeth, a specialty. 





Refers to A. M. Kellogg, Rlilor SCHOOL JOURNAL 





R. H. MACY & CO., 


SIXTH AVENUE, 


3th to 14th 


STREET. 


OUR SPRING CATALOGUE 


[IS NOW READY. 
COPY GRATIS, UPON APPLICATION AT 


OUT OF TOWN PARTIES CALLING AT THE STORE WILL RECEIVE A 


THE SUPERINTENDENT’S DESK. THOSE 


DESIROUS OF HAVING ONE SENT BY MAIL WILL PLEASE REMIT 10 CENTS TO DEFRAY 


EXPENSE. 


WE ARE THE ORIGINATORS OF POPULAR PRICES. WE ARE THE ONLY HOUSE 
THAT SELLS EXCLUSIVELY FOR CASH IN EVERY INSTANCE, AND NO OTHER HUUSE 


CAN AFFORD TO MARK GOODS ON THE BASIS OF OUR PROFITS. 


LOSSES. NO BOOKKEEPING EXPENSES. 


NO CREDIT. NO 


R. H. MACY & CO. 


















English Breakfast or Sun-Sun Chop. 
once fora er to the 


Latest and Best Inducements offered in Premiums and 
Discounts to introduce and get orders for our New Teas Just 
Received, which are Picked from the Select Tea 
Gardens of China and Japan, none but the Highest Grade 
Leaf being used. All a 
some New Premiums of Imported China, Lamps, &c., given 
away with orders of $10.00 and upwards, or discounts made 
if preferred. Good Teas 30, 35 & 4octs. Excellent Family 
50 & 6octs. Ve 

- will send by mail a 
Teas on receipt of 
Formosa or Ane ane Mixed, Young 
NoHumbug. R 


oo 
Great American Tea Company, Pa 


BETTER NEWS to LADIES 


and All Lovers of Fine Teas. 


THE CHOICEST EVER IMPORTED. 
KNOWN IN QUALITY, PRICES, PREMIUMS AND DISCOUNTS. 


NOTHING LIKE IT EVER 


A Cuance or a Lire-time. 


aranteed absolutely Pure. Hand- 


Best 65 to octs. perlb. Special—We 

al nase of 177 Ibs. of our very 

p isee brie ordenng be Biss. 

son wder, Imperial, ’ 
enemberwe' deat ris Pure Goods. 


















Send at 









aa ne Vosng Be bee ea. For further partic- 


and New York, N, ¥. P.O. Box 28 
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= . 
a Lawyer—‘‘ And so you really think, 
Bobby, of becoming a lawyer when you 
yo grow up?” 

— Bobby—“ Yes, sir; my Uncle James ' 
value, thinks eo —_— a pee! pe a HEN a few doses of Ayer’s Cherry 
low is _“* Does he, indeed. And why does your Pectoral will relieve you? Try it. 
Want Uncle James think so, because you are ob re a 
> keep bright and smart ?” : Keep it in the house. You are liable to 
those $ f P ave | 4 f 
— ‘“* No, sir ; because I ask so many foolish have a cough at any 
nome “ai yeas time, and no other 
© kept questions. . 
Bwhe remedy is so effective 

ie to . : re 
pend Her grandmother was so sick that the as this a ¥ ord 
have report got out that she was dead. A magi ag Bhan cory 
4 sympathetic old gentleman met the child — SS, 
smay on the street with young children, 
W ~ ' se 
y any ** And when is your grandmother to be should be without it. 
be buried, my dear?” he asked her. Scores of lives are 
f you ‘* Not till she’s dead, sir.” saved every year by 
rand ‘ \; its timely use. 

— An apothecary who is_ continually Amanda B. Jenner, Northampton, 
ine. troubled with inquiries respecting the Mass., writes: ‘‘ Common gratitude im- 
time, was asked the other day : egy to —. - De bene 
_ “ > sir. wi ~ F ts I have derived for my children from 
it i sir, will you tell me what time the use of Ayer’s most ye mp | 
: ‘ Pectoral. I had lost two dear children 
F x Why, I told you the time not a minute from croup and consumption, and had 
ago,” said the astonished apothecary. the greatest fear of losing my only re- 
H ** Yes, sir,” replied the lad, ** hut this is maining daughter and son, as they were 
for another woman.” delicate. Happily, I find that by giving 
2T . them Ayer’s Cherry Pectoral, _ oe _ 
= ~onveni . +i symptoms of throat or lung trouble, they 
— 4 os eS yn are relieved from danger, and are be- 
= = : awe 5 y UMD coming robust, healthy children.” 

eee oe > = =S= — the Amberg Letter File. Small Cabinet “In co winter of 1885 I took a bad 
— 5 Cases, holding respectively 2, 3, and 4 of cold which, in spite of every known 
* . . these files, are made which will be found remedy, grew worse, so that the family 
I f til a A al ] a exactly suited to the needs of such per- physician considered me incurable, sup- 
sons as receive more or less private corres- posing me to be in consumption. — a 
. ndence which they wish to preserve. ast resort I tried Ayer’s Cherry Pecto- 
HAVE USED the Curicura Reaepres suc- | ¥ BOY, aged nino yeom, bes been troubled Fond for circular of small ain Cam-| ‘al, and, in a short time, the cure was 
" cessfully for my baby, who was afflicted with | all bis life with a very bad humor, which on diabeer & On. cneatiectenen complete. Since then I have never been 

eczema, and had such intense itching that he | appeared all over his body in small red Chicago. 8 ed 4 without this medicine. I am fifty years { 

got uo rest day or night. The itching is gone, and blotches, with a dry white scab on them. Last . fom se Sat SOS SOUR, Gas | — i 
my baby is cured, and is now a healthy, rosy- | Yet he was worse than ever, being covered with Pebiier-“T have some tenuiifally ye Cheers Pectoral GW Youker 
cheeked boy. scabs from the top of his head to his feét, and con- printed ‘Heaven Bless Our Home’ aoe Salem N J y P om ’ 
MARY KELLERMANN, Beloit, Kan. | Hnually growing worst, although be pad cet | toes which I should like to show the lady “Last winter I contracted a severe 
J ap ‘ . of the house.” cold, which by repeated exposure, be- 
We have used your CuTicuRA REMEDIES, and | determined to try the CuTicuRna REMEDIES, and Servant—‘ Well, I'll call her down just came auite obstinate, I was much 
find them worthy the claim you make forthem. In am happy to say they did all that I could wish. as quick as she gets through lickin” the troubled with hoarseness and bronchial 
fact, they cannot be too highly recommended. Our | Using them according to directions, the humor children and clawin’ her husband.” irritation. After trying various medi- 
little girl had the eczema, and suffered intensely for rapidly disappeared, leaving the skin fair and : . oon, Se ay I at _~ — es 
vinter, d, alth h under the care of | th d rf i th b . The os — = é ; a ttle o yer’s 1erry Pectoral. n 
et sxilled worn res he could ‘iteat her vt relief et | saa tent co ail moc ag a William Henry, you have the ele- taking this medicine, my cough ceased 
physician, ’ ? ; ‘ ments of greatness in you, and if you almost immediately, and I have been 
for by the use of your CuTicuraA RemeEpiEs she was | They are worth their weight in gold to any one were not so indolent, you might te a well ever since.””—Rev. Thos. B. Russell, 
— speedily cured. We will not be without them. =| troubled as my boy was. ; famous man.” “I don’t want to be a Secretary Holston Conference and P. E. 
_ B,. A. MANLEY, Milo, Iowa. GEO. F. LEAVITT, No. Andover, Mass. famous man.” ‘Why not?” “ Well, as of the Greenville District, M. E. C., 


(Suticura 


» For cleansing, purifying, and beautifying the 
skin and scalp and restoring the hair of children 
and infants and destroying the germs of scrofula 
and all hereditary humors, the CuTicuna REME- 
pigs are simply infallib'e. 

rhe Cuticura, the great skin cure, instantly allays 

for the most agonizing itching, burning, and inflamma- 

AL tion, clears the skin and scalp of crusts and scales, 

and restores the hair. Curicura Soap, the great- 

est of skin beautifiers, is indispensable in treating 
skin diseases and baby humors. It produces the 
whitest, clearest skin and softest hands, free from 
pimple, spot, or blemish. CuticuRA RESOLVENT, 


Remedies 

the new blood purifier, cleanses the blood of im- 
purities and poisonous elements, and thus removes 
the Cause. Hence the CuticuRA REMEDIES cure 
every species of torturing, humiliating, itching, 
burning, scaly, and pimply diseases of the skin, 
scalp, and blood, with loss of hair, and all humors, 
blotches, eruptions, sores, scales, and crusts, when 
physicians and al] other remedies fail. 

Sold everywhere. Price, CuTicuna, 50c.; Soap, 
25c. ; RESOLVENT, $1.00. Prepared by the Porter 
Drue aND CHEMICAL CORPORATION, Boston. 

Sa Send for ‘* How to Cure Skin Diseases,” 64 
pages, 50 illustrations, and 100 testimonials. 





P| PLES, black-heads, red, rough, chapped, and 
oily skin prevented by CuTICURA Soap. 
be ~ 


BA Y'S Skin and Scalp gg and beautified 
by Curicurna Soap. Absolutely pure. 

















SPECIAL TEACHER’S EXCURSION TO 


| PARIS EUROPE = 
: WORLD'S EXPOSITION, 


LY visiting Fngland, France, Cermany. the 
Rhine, Belgium and Holland. Ail travel and 
hotels FIRST-CLASS. Finest line of Steamers cross- 
ing the Atlantic. Low Rates, Rooms are being 
rapidly taken, | Send for circular, free. 

E. TOURJER, Franklin Square, Boston, Mass. 
sE 


0 T 








F 
Very pleasant and agreeable to the 
taste. take it without objec- 
Von. Sold. by druggists everywhere. 





AL when com- 


EADERS will confer a favor by mentiov- | 


with 





HAVE YOU 





THEN PRESERVE THEM BY USING 











PAT. APPLIED FO 

BAILEY'S RUB 

\ TOOTH BRUSH. }} 
ALR EA 


Cleans the teeth pertectly and polishes the, 
enamel without gn A ever irritates the, 
gums. Can be used with hot or cold water 









wich any tooth wash or powder. Both brusb f 
handle are imperishable. 
PRICE LIST. 

Bailey’s Rubber Bath and Fiesh Brush, - $1.50 
Bailey’s “ Toilet Brush, - - - £4 
Baley’s “ Hand Brush (size 3x1%in.), 50 
Bailey’s “ Blacking Dauber, - - 50 
Bailey’s “ Ink and Pencil Eraser, - 
Bailey's “ Tooth Brush, No. 1. - - 4 
Bailey’s “ Tooth Brush, No. 2, ss 
Bailey’s “ Pants Guard, Pair, - - 10 


Send us postal note and we wil’ forward any of 
the above, prepaid, upon receipt of price. For 
sale by all dealers in toilet goods. 


Cc. J. BAILEY & CO., 


132 Pearl Street, Boston, Mass. 
Please mention this paper. 









Piso’s Remedy for Catarrh is the 
Best, Easiest to Use, and Cheapest. 


or sent by mail 
‘Warren, Pa. 





I am now, people address me respectfully 
as William Henry.” ‘ Yes.” ‘‘ Andif I 
were famous, they would slap me on the 
back and call me Bill.” 


If you should see your girl gazing in- 
tently at your feet, don’t shift them about 
uneasily, or draw them up, or sit upon 
them, under the impression that she is 
overwhelmed by their immense size. She 
is merely taking their measure mentally 
for a pair of slippers, on the toes of which 
she intends to work a blue dog, with a 
green tail and scarlet ears. 


IMPORTANT. 


When visiti New York City, save Baggage, 
Express and Carriage Hire, and stop at the 
Grand Union Hotel, opposite Grand Central 


Depot, 

Handsumely Furnished Rooms at $1 and 
b ft per day, European plan. Elevators and 
all Modern Conveniences. 

Restaurants supphed with the best. Horse cars, 
stages, and elevated railroads to all depots. You 
can live better for less money at the Grand Union 
Hote] than any otber first-class hotel in the City. 


It was the literary young man’s birth- 
day. ‘‘ Alfred,” said his wife, ‘‘ what 
was that telegram you got a little while 
ago?”’’ ‘** Many happy returns,’ from 
brother Jim.” ‘‘ And what is in that big, 
bulky envelope?” ‘‘Some—er—unhappy 
returns from Printing Press & Co,” said 
Alfred, as he looked with a dreamy, far- 
away gaze at his rejected magazine 
story. 


Chicago, Santa Fé & California Railway. 


Reclining Chair Cars, free of extra one. are 
run between Chicago and Kansas City on all four 
of our through daily express trains. Second- 
class passangers can ride in these. Second -class 
passengers can use the first-class Pullman Sieep- 
mg Cars between Chicago and Kansas City, if 
they choose to pay the Pullman Consser’> tirst- 
class charge of $2.00 per night ot double berth, 
or $2.50 for the through trip between Chicago 
and Kansas City, St. Joseph or Atchison. 

On the California Express (leaving Sena See 
Kansas City at 11 every night—ieaving sas 
City for Chicago at 8.30 every morning) a second- 
class Pullman ping Car is attached, wmch runs 
through without change between Chicago and 
Los Angeles. Either first or second-class passen- 
gers can use ti pam om sabe of S gemen pee 
night, and very moderate charges for the entire 
fpurney, These cars serve between Chicago and 

ansas City, between Chicago and points in Kan- 
sas, Colorado, New Mexico, Arizona and Califor- 
nia without chan, , affording very comfortable 
and very economical accommodations. Berths 
are reserved and procured in the same manner 
as in first-class man cars. Porters have 
charge and keep eve tT in good order. The 
dining cars of Santa Fe Route are unquestion 
ably superior to angting inthe West. All classes 
of passengers have the ad vantage of theirsu : 
service on the Santa Fe Route between 
and Kansas City. 





Jonesboro, Tenn. 


Ayer's Cherry. Pectoral, 


PREPARED BY { 
Dr. J. C. Ayer & Co., Lowell, Mass. 


Bold by all Druggists. Price $1; six bottles, $5. 





NESS and Noises in HEAD 
Patirely ‘ured by 
‘eck’s Pat. Improved 
Tubular Ear Cushions, Whispers heard dis- wT 
tanctly. Unseen, comfortable, coltadjysting. 
id on + 


7 is ih aa remedies ‘ail. = 
, roadway, oor. ~ 

B.. X. WR or call for illustrated book of proofs FREE. 
In writing for information, please mention 

his paper. 


ERSEERS Sastre 
at home or Ww tfavei. We 
wish tu employ areilable person im your county 
to tack up advertisements and show cards of 
Electric Goods. Advertisements w be tacked up every- 
& where, on trees, fences aud turnpikes, ia conspicuous eo 
—— gts cad coumney in all pare of the — 
8. ady employment; wages 62.50 per 
eo expenses advanced ; no talking refered. Loot wert A we 
all or part of the'time. ADDRESS WITH STAMP, 


EMOKY & ©0.. 8 ; . 
CINCINNATI, 0. nO Sree Fae PoePS. Btn 
Gonth: e®eess =e 








Are you going to Nashville ? 


The National Educational Association 
meets in Nashville July 16th to 19th, 1889, 
and the Monon Route will sell excursion 
tickets at the rate of one and one third 
fare for the Round Trip from Chicago and 

ints in the Northwest. The Monon 

mute offers choice of Pullman Buffet 
Sleeping Car lines to Nashville, and has 
arranged for special stop-over at the 
Mammoth Cave and other points of inter- 
est en route. Send for our illustrated 
pamphlet. Address E. O. McCormick, 
Gen’l Pass. Agent, Adams Express Build- 
ing, Chicago. 


Musical, far 

tory Belis tor Schools, Charches,cto. 

MENEELY & CO. |B 
WEST TROY, X. ¥. 1826. 

Description prices and on application. 


BUCKEYE BELL FOUNDRY. 


Bel\s of Pure Copper and Tin for Churches 
hools, Fire Alarms, Farms, etc. FULLY 
WARRANTED. Catalogue sent Free, 


VANDUZEN & TIFT, Cincinnati, O. 


McShane Bell Foundry 
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JUST ISSUED. 


A Complete Graded Course in English Grammar 


and Composition 
By BENJ. Y. CONKLIN, 


Principal of Grammar School No. 8, Brooklyn, N. Y. 


A practical working manual for both teacher and pupil. Comprises the entire 
range of the usual two-book course. Prepared on the inductive method. Adapted 
to lowest grammar grades as well as advened pupils. 


Introduction Price, 65 Cents, 


Specimen copies mailed post-paid to teachers at the introduction price. Send 
for circulars. 


D, APPLETON & CO., Publishers, New York, Boston, Chicago, Atlanta, San Francisco, 


CONSTRUCTIVE GEOGRAPHY AND HISTORY. 
ANNOUNCEMENT : 


ECLECTIC MAP-BLANKS 


To Facilitate the Drawing of Geographical and Historical Maps and Charts. 


Fourteen Map-blanks, 10x12 inches, on fine Drawing Paper, corresponding in Size and Scale with the 
—— in the Helectic Complete Geoyraphy. On each Map-blank the proper projection, and the accurate 
ine of the ¢ country to be mapped, are eo in very faint ink. 








No. 1. Hemispheres No. 5. No. 10. Southern States (W). 
(Double Size). No. 6. Onited States No. 11. Central States (E). 

No. 2. North America. (Double Size). No. 12. Central States (W). 

No. 3. South America. No. 7. New England. No. 13. Nortbern States. 

No. 4. Europe. No. 8. Middle States. No. 14. British Isles. 


No. 9, Southern States (E). 


OnE HUNDRED OF EACH NUMBER IN SEPARATE a Box. Per 100, $1.50. 
Sample Set, 14 Numbers, by mail, 25 cents. 





VAN ANTWERP, BRACC & CO., Publishers, 
CINCINNATI. NEW YORK. BOSTON. 





A Civil Government for — School and Academies 


Our Republic: mtacere 12% won omnen 


. DICKINSON, Sec’y of Mass. Bd. of 
“Sescation.”” 








Special New York Edition now ready, price, 84 cents, 


The State and Local Government of New York, with the Text of 
the Constitution. Bound separately. Price, 36 cents. 





LEACH, SHEWELL, & SANBORN, Publishers, 
34 Harrison Ave. Extension, Boston. 16 Astor Place, New York. 
General Western Agency, 106 Wabash Avenue, Chicago. 


CHAUTAUQUA, 1889. 


LEWIS MILLER, President. JOHN H. VINCENT. Chancellor. 


HAUTAUQUA 1s Now AN ACKNOWLEDGED 


CENTER OF WIDE-SPREAD EDUCATIONAL 











INFLUENCE. It provides opportunities for contact with 
LIVE TEACHERS, for acquiring the BEST TEACHING 
METHODS. It stands unrivalled for the variety and scope of its 


departments, and for the character of its general programme. 

THE CHAUTAUQUA TEACHERS RETREAT, under the charge 
of Dr. J. W. DICKINSON, of Boston, assisted by a CORPS of able 
instructors, is a source of wonderful inspiration and practical 
knowledge. 


DO NOT MAKE YOUR SUMMER PLANS BEFORE LEARNING ALL ABOUT CHAUTAUQUA. 


te” Address for full information, W. A. DUNCAN, Sec’y, Syracuse, N. Y. 


JUST PUBLISHED, 


A HEALTHY BODY. 


A Text-book on Anatomy, Physiology, Hygiene, Alcohol 
and Narcotics. 


FOR USE IN INTERMEDIATE GRADES IN PUBLIC AND PRIVATE SCHOOLS. 


By CHARLES H. STOWELL, M.D., Professor of Histology and Microscopy, University 
of Michigan. 12mo, Cloth. ’ 220 pages, fully Illustrated, with Original Sketches 
by the Author. Examination and Introduction price, 50 cents. 


Hon. Joseph Estabrook, State Superintendent of Public Instruction in Michigan, 
writes: “I -- confident that it will meet with great success. 

w. Ss. erry Superintendent of Schools, Ann Arbor, Mich., writes: “It is writtenina clear, 
attractive aoe t contains for the grade of the book, a large amount of interesting matter, useful 
suggestions, important to the —_— The suggestions to teachers are a timely feature and will be 
welcomed ry 4 the teachers who use i 

Cc. B. Thomas, ouuuanaee-< of Schools, Hast Saginaw, Mich., writes; “I am much 

leased Le} it. It cnet to stand in the first rank Of those books inten ded to teach, clear'y and prac- 
4 ee ae principles of safe tiving. I congratulate you in having given the public so good 


a book to use 
JOHN C. BUCKBEE & CO., 
i22 and 124 Wabash Avenue, CHICACO. 








PATHFINDER 


PHYSIOLOGY. 


This pioneer Series has accomplished A NOBLE PURPOSE. 
The subject of temperance as related to PHYSIOLOGY has been faithfully 
dealt withand GREAT GOOD HAS RESULTED. 


The hope of the future is in the rising generation. 


truthfully instructed in the 


Let them be wisely and 


FUNDAMENTAL PRINCIPLES OF HEALTH. 
Other competing text-books have now been brought somewhat to this model, 


thus conceding that the ladies of the W. C. 


T. U. were right and that the 


THE PATHFINDER BOOKS ARE THE BEST. 





1. Chiid’s Health Primer, 40 Cts. 2. 


Young People’s Physiology, 60 Cts. 


3. Hygienic Physiology, $1.00. (Enlarged edition.) 
*, For specimen copies and free descriptions address the publishers, 


A. §&. 


BARNES & CO., NEW YORK AND CHICACO, 





NEW SCHOOL MUSIC BOOKS. 


VOICE OF 


SONG 


SERIES. 


By Prot. ELLSWORTH C. PHELPS, Instructor of Music in the Public Schools of the City of B’klyn. 
VOICE OF SONG, No. 1. A choice collection of simple, beautiful songs, adapted to Primary 


and Intermediate grad 
vocal exercises suited 2 ,— sed 8 voices. 160 
COPY OC mail OF ONG Ne 


schoo) ah with a full course of well- 


es of schools, with a practical, systematic, well-grad 
pages, board 


course of elementary 
s. Price, 36 cents per copy. Sample 


No. “2. a collection of the choicest music, suited to the Grammar and High 
ed and practical vocal exercises. An admirable book. 


254 pages, in boards, 60 cents. Sample copy by mail, postpaid, 60 cents. 
TAINTOR BROTHERS & CO., Publishers, 18 and 20 Astor Place, New York. 





THE PRANG EDUCATIONAL CO.; 


PUBLI?H&R8 APD DEALERS IN 
Braniee Books, Drawing Models, 
and Artists’ Mater 


Prang’s American Text-Books on Art Edu- 
cation.  AL80 MANUFACTURERS OF 


Paane’s DRAWING WOeses. 
OH SPECIAL ATTENTION I8 CAL 

These Mo DELS have been epostely aoclemed , 4 a 
teaching of Form and Draw’ in Primary and G: 
mar Schools, They consist of both Solids and Tablets 
arranged in a carefully graded series, are made wi 
the greatest regard for accuracy and beauty, and are 
turvished at the eg vd ble prices. y have 
been adopted by cities of the country, anc 
are absolute 4 haematite to the correct teach: 
. y Nom oat ane rawing in every stage, and especially 
at the outse 

For entalegee and particulars. address 


THE PRANG EDUCATIONAL OO., 


7 Park Street, Boston, Mass 
79 Wabasb Avenue Chicrg>. 


tb | earnest, thorough self-educator. 


BUFFALO, N. Y., December 21, 1888. 


Messrs. A. J. JonNsON & Co., Publishers, 
11 Great Jones Street, New York. 
GENTLEMEN : 


“The next few years will witness a great 
change in educational ideas. The possibilities 
ot self-culture are to be emphasized, and the 
means of aid and direction increased. After a 
— examination of “Johnson’s Universal 
'yclopeedia,” | am convinced that while it is ex- 
po ae adapted to the needs of professional! and 
business men, it is eminently useful to the 
This work, 
with its corps of contributors, offers accurate 
articie s on the widest range of subjects. To the 
value of trustworthy information is added the 
inspiration of personality associated with preat 
names. [ tm | commend this Cyclopzedia to 
all, and especiully to those who are pursuing 
self-set courses in the great university of life.” 


Joun H. VINCENT, 
Chancellor Chautauqua University. 





SPRING BIRDS, SPRING FLOWERS, 
SPRING MUSIC. 


Are just at hand. 


MusicAt Socrerres avd Choirs do well who 
round off the season with the practice of CANTA- 
TAS or Glee Collections. 

Among many good Cantatas, ve ublish 
a — s Herbert and Elsa. ts., $6.72 per 

0Z 
aa 8s Song of the Bell. (60 cts., $5.40 per 


) 
Buck’s 46th Psalm, ($1.00, $9.00 per doz.) 
Butterfield’s Belshazzar, ( 1,00, $9.00 per doz.) 
Anderton’s Wreck of the Hesperus. (35 cts. 
$2.75 doz. 
Buck’s Don Munio. ($1.50, $13. Tatty 
| ar nine gt s Heroes of’ 76, ($1 $9. Oiper a. ) 
dges’ Kebecca, (65 cts. $6.00 per doz.) 

aadsoud Ruth aad Boaz, (65 cts. $6.00 per dz.) 


8CH L SUP be 
DENTS AND TEACHERS cannot do better ‘han 
ox — our New, Trie True School Music 


Emerson’s Song Manual. (Bk. 1, 30 cts. $3 doz. 
Bk. 2, 40 cts. $4.20 doz. Bk. 3, 50 cts, $4.80 doz.) 
A thorough] Bb ‘dou "Good, Schos Onited Voices, 
(50 cts. $4. doz.) Good School Songs. Song 
Harmony. $6.00 per doz.) For High 
Schools. x 8 School Songs, (35 cents 
$3.60 doz.) Charming boox oF ry clases, 

a many others. prt ied post free. for 

1 price. 


OLIVER DITSON & CO.. BOSTON, 


C. H. DITSON & CO., 867 Broadway, New York. 


DAINTY SONGS 


LITTLE LADS AND LASSES 


—FOR USE IN— 


Kindergarten, School and Home, 


JAMES R. MURRAY. 


A bright little book of Songs for Little Singers, 
with good words and taking music, on subjects 
especially interesting to little folks Action and 
Motion Songs for Kindergarten and other Schools, 
Songs for the Home and Fireside, Songs and 
Hymns for all occasions in which children are 
interested. 160 pp., elegantly printed and bound. 
Price, 35 cents. 


The John Church Co., Cincinnati. 





NEW BOOKS. 


PUBLISHED THIS DAY: MARCH 2, 1889. 
AN ELEMENTARY TEXT-BOOK 
OF CHEMISTRY. 


By Wm. G. Mrxter, Professor of Chemistry, 
Sheffield Scientific School, Yale College, New 
Haven. 12mo, cloth. $2.50. 


A TREATISE ON HYDRAULICS, 


Designed as a Text-Book for Technica] Schools, 
and for the use of Engineers. By_ Professor 
MANSFIELD MERRIMAN. 8yo, cloth. $3.50. 


FLOW OF WATER IN RIVERS AND 
OTHER CHANNELS. 


By GANGUILLET and Kutter. Translated, 
rev , and extended by Rudolph Hering and 
J.C. Trautwine, Jr. 8vo, cloth. % 00. 


JOHN WILEY & SONS, 
ASTOR PLACE, NEW YORK. 
Mailed and prepaid on receipt of the price. 


TEACHERS 
DO YOU WISH TO AVOID TROUBLE? 


i 80, pond, be us. We have ~. — variety 

of Speakers, Dialogues, Readings. 8, etc., to 

be found in Bo Boston. Here are some of the books 
uu 

Yo Nw’s NEW JUVENILE SPEAKER; 

for the youngest children. Paper covers, 20c., 


Board covers, 30c. 

CHILDREN’S HOUR. By Mrs. M. B. C. Slade. 
Containing Dialogues, Motion Songs, Tableaux, 
aes Blackboard Exercises, etc., for Pri- 
mary Schools, Kindergartens. 1 vol., 16mo.. 
boards. Price, cents. Pa r 3 cents, 

EXHIBITION DAY*. By Mrs. M. B. C. Slade. 
toe gh ae bes, Tableaux, Charades, Black- 

Exerc ete., adapted to scholars in the 
LF oaege Grammar, and High Schoul. | vol. 
0, boards. noel 50 cents. Paper 30 cents. 

PLEAD ONT TIME By Marion Wayland. 

oes Diaiogurs. ‘ations, Motion 
Gongs, eto ret ew. Price, 50 cents. 

KINDERGARTEN "SONGS AND PLAYS 
By Mrs. Louies Pollock. 1 vol., 12mo, boards. 
Price, 50 ce 

CHEERFUL CCHOES. A New Kindergarten 
Song Book, Words and Music. By Mrs. Louise 
Pollock. 1 vol., 12mo, boards 
Just issued 


Catalogues of all kinds of books gratis. 


DeWolfe, Fiske & Co. 
BOSTON, MASS. 





ice 50 cents. 
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